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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢7mu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume II. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 


Volume IV. Stories of Legendary Heroes. 
Volume V. Stories from Seven Ola Favorites. ©. Gsantey Ea. Stwin Markhem. 


Volume VI. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Gtarr Jordan. Thomas Weatworth 

Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. ae . 
Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers, 
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THE JESTER OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 
By ARTHUR S. PIER. 


‘*A sound and wholesome story of American school life.” 
— Minneapolis Fournal. $1.co net. Postpaid $1.10. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE REGIMENT 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 


An interesting story of the siege of Yorktown and the part 
played by Noah Dare. J/élustrated. $1.50. 


TWO BOYS IN A GYROCAR 
By K. KENNETH-BROWN. 
An exciting story of two boys who invent a car and win a 
race. Jilustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 
WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 
By EvA MARCH TAPPAN. 


Young people who enjoy Robin Hood and Ivanhoe will 
welcome this book. Jilustrated. $2.00 net. Postpaid 
$2.21. 


WELLS BROTHERS 
By ANDY ADAMS, 
“ A book from which a boy can get a sane idea of cowboy 
life.’ — Chicago Evening Post. Illustrated. $1.20 net 
Postpaid $1.31. 

TIMOTHY’S QUEST 
By KATE DouGLas WIGGIN. 
A story of two little waifs in search of a home. Jilustrated. 
$1.50. 

THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
By Greorce Honcrs. 


Stories from the Old Testament entertainingly retold for 
children. Jilustrated. $1.50. 


LONELY O’MALLEY 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


The adventures of a boy told in a delightful manner 
lilustrated. $1.50 


A WIRELESS TELEGRAPH BOY 
By Joun T. TROWBRIDGE. 


A thoroughly up-to-date story dealing with the escape of a 
young revolutionist from Russia. With frontispiece. $1.25 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By R. H. DANA, JR. 


** More fascinating than many a story of wholly fictitious 
adventure.” — Springfield Republican. Illustrated. $1.50 
net. Postpaid $1.68. 


THE HOME-COMERS 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 
The story of four orphans who come from the West and 


live with their grandmother among the Eastern mountains. 
Illustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 


Boston 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


LITTLEGARDENS FOR BOYS ANDGIRLS 
3y Myrtra M. HIGGINs. 


Gives just the information needed for making small gardens. 
Lilustrated. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20. 


WILDERNESS PETS 
By EDWARD BRECK. 


‘* An extraordinarily good nature book.” — Chicago Record- 
Herald. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.67. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Describes birds’ nests, the young birds, — their growth, and 


how they are fed, how they get their feathers and are taught 
to fly. Jilustrated $1.00 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR BEARERS 
By JoHN BuRROUGHS. 


A book for young readers on the nature and habits of small 
mammals. Jélustrated. $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND FERNS 
3y HELEN EASTMAN. 


Tells how to identify the ferns of New England and their 
allies. /élustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


REBECCA 
By Kare DouGLas WIGGIN. 


“The nicest child in American literature.’’— 7homas Bailey 
Aldrich. lilustrated. $1.50. 


WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 
By ELstE SINGMASTER. 


** A rare book for girls, charmingly written.” —Z 2aminer. 
lilustrated. $1.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


How fifteen-year old Betty spent a summer in the country. 
$1.25 


THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN 
By EL1zA ORNE WHITE. 
The surprising adventures of four children and their parents 
on the Enchanted Mountain lilustrated. $1.00 net. 
Postpaid 

A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD 
By Lucy LARcom. 


Gives an interesting picture of the life of a Massachusetts 
coast town 70 years ago. $1.25. 


DOROTHY DEANE 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. 


The story of a real little girl who does many amusing things 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


literature of the world, are those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Their writings are now classics, and those who take pride in the 
possession of good books are no longer satisfied with anything less 
than perfect editions of the works of these great authors. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company take great pleasure in 
announcing that they are now prepared to supply the complete writings of these great 
novelists in a form that will appeal to the general reader as more satisfactory than 
anything hitherto attempted. The volumes are uniform in size and style, all hand- 
somely printed on paper of the most excellent quality, and equipped with illustrations 
calculated to add very materially to the reader’s enjoyment. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In this edition of Scott’s Novels and Poems, the reader lives in the very at- 
mosphere of the writings. There are 300 illustrations, 50 of them the work of the 
foremost British illustrators, and the remainder photographs of the actual scenes. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The edition of Dickens contains not only the best reproductions of the 
original drawings by Seymour, ‘¢ Phiz,’’ Cruikshank, and the other artists who 
worked with Dickens while he was writing, but also the unrivaled drawings of 
F. O. C. Darley and Sol Eytinge, Jr., which are not to be found in any other 
edition. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Works contain all the original drawings by Thackeray himself, 
without which an edition would not be Thackeray at all. In addition there are 
many illustrations by his friends and fellow artists. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In the edition of George Eliot, there are photographs of real scenes forming 
the backgrounds of her novels, portraits of several of the most interesting characters, 
and drawings by some of the ablest of English illustrators. 


One of the special aims of this series is to make the books light and easy 
to handle. Nothing detracts so much from the reader’s pleasure as a heavy book, 
especially if it be badly printed. Real enjoyment can come only from a book 
of light weight, flexible paper, good print, and perfect presswork. All of these 
desirable features are found in the New Library Series of British Novelists. The 
volumes are bound in such a way that they will lie open in the hand. They are 
small enough to be carried readily from place to place, and yet large enough to look 
well on the library shelves. For these reasons the books are ideal for the use of 
people who really enjoy reading the best literature. ~ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


The Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray and George Eliot, in handsome bindings, uniform in 
size and style, form an excellent library of fiction. 
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This bookcase is built especially for the accommodation of the New Library 
Series of British Novelists. It can be supplied in Quartered oak, Early English 
finish, or in Mahogany. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE LATEST FICTION 


For Young and Old 


Polly of Lady Gay Cottage | 


A new “ Polly” story about the little girl who made so many friends when she was “ of the Hospital 


Staff.” 
her. Illustrated in color by Irma Deremeaux. 


In her new home she keeps her old affections and many new and wonderful things happen to 
$1.00 wet. 


Postage 8 cents. 


The Candid Adventurer 


By ANNA COLEMAN LADD 


A powerful and swiftly moving story, that should make a strong appeal to lovers of such novels as 


* “ Trilby ” or “ The Divine Fire.” 


The hero, a young artist of most engaging personality, full of the 


untrammeled idealism of his art, is exhibited in the most dramatic relation with two women, — one a 


young New England widow of beauty and charm, the other, his Polish model. 


color. $1.20 met. Postage 12 cents. 


W.A. G.’s Tale 
By 
MARGARET TURNBULL 


The story of a little orphan boy, 
his adventures and the part he 
plays in the romance of an aunt and 
the uncle who has adopted him, told 
with charm. With frontispiece in 
color and many amusing line draw- 
ings. $1.00 met. Postage 8 cents, 


With frontispiece in 


Gettysburg 
By 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 

Absorbing and wonderfully hu- 
man stories of the battle of Gettys 
burg told from a new point of view 
— that of the townspeople, the par- 
ticipants, and those who recall it 
fifty years after. Illustrated. $1.00 
net. Postage 10 cents. 


Stephen March’s Way 
By HARRY H. KNIBBS 


An absorbing story of a red-blooded hero of great power and charm. 


, 


story of last year, * Lost Farm Camp,’ 


The Invaders 
By FRANCES N. S. ALLEN 


A little New England village, the sort made 
dear and familiar to us through Miss Wilkins, is 
the setting Mrs. Allen has chosen for her unusual 
love story, which concerns alike the aristocracy 
and the foreign “invaders” who settle among 
them. With frontispiece. $1.30 wet. Postage 12 
cents. 


As in the author’s successful 


one seems to breathe the cold, pine-laden air of the deep forests 
and to hear the rushing of swift mountain streams. 


Illustrated. $1.25 wet. Postage 1: cents. 


Brass Faces 
By CHARLES McEVOY. 


A mystery story of the very best class, full of 
novelty, excitement, and overrunning everywhere 
with humor and freshness of interest. Mr, Mc- 
E voy, whose first novel this is, is one of the most 
picturesque personalities in England, and the 
promise of his work as a writer of fiction is very 
great. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


+ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 


16 E.40th St., New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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From a photograph by Mr. Olcott. 


John Burroughs on the porch of Woodchuck Lodge — 80 called because of the large number of woodchucks 


which Mr. Burroughs says come to visit him every day. 
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DEDICATED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
THROUGH THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


THE EDITORS TALK 
TO MEMBERS 363434 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


Tue Course of Instruction this 
month begins with a set of an- 
swers to the Questions for March, 
written by Miss Abbie Farwell 
Brown, the well-known author of 
books for children. Miss Brown’s 
answers are both witty and wise. I 
think all our members will be inter- 
ested in them, and will like them. 
Following Miss Brown’s answers 
is a set sent in by the Women’s 
Library Club of Grove City, Pa., 
each answer written by a different 
member of the association; and 
following this is a set of answers ar- 
ranged by the Editor, and containing 
a résumé of the answers to the March 
Questions received from our mem- 
bers. Home Progress is a Society ; the 
Editor is the member who has been 
chosen as President. It is her happy 
privilege to give to the members, in 
the magazine, what she has re- 
ceived from them in correspond- 
ence, — especially in such corre- 
spondence as relates to the Course 
of Instruction. The Course of In- 
struction is made up of questions 
asked by members, and answers to 
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such questions. Each month, here- 
after, in addition to sets of answers 
by well-known persons, and sepa- 
rate or grouped answers, by mem- 
bers, there will always be a set of 
answers representing the thought of 
all the members on each question. 
The Editor, after reading all the 
answers, will prepare this set. It 
will be, as it were, the result of the 
vote of the Society for and against 
various solutions of the problems 
set forth in the several questions. 
The Editor, acting, so to speak, as 
chairman of the monthly meeting of 
the members in the Course of In- 
struction, will announce the vote. 
So many of our members have ex- 
pressed a desire for such a set of an- 
swers as this that I feel sure they 
will all be glad to hear that, hence- 
forth, it is to bea regular feature of 
the Course of Instruction. The 
Course of Instruction is, to the 
Editor’s mind, the heart of the 
magazine; because, in that depart- 
ment, the members meet together, 
and discuss with each other the 
problems which arise in the daily 
lives of their homes. The object of 
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the Society is the enrichment of 
family life. In no department of 
the magazine does the Editor feel 
that more is being done to bring 
about this mutual enrichment than 
in the Course of Instruction. For 
it, our members give us of their 
best, and their best is very good. 


FAMILY PARTIES 


Amonc the answers sent in to Ques- 
tion No. 10 in the Questions for 
January, “Should children be al- 
lowed to have, and to go to par- 
ties?”’ was one from a member who 
said that she thought children en- 
joyed family parties more than any 
other kind. By family parties, she 
meant, she said, simply the gather- 
ing together of the household, for 
the hour following the evening meal, 
for the playing of games in which 
every one, young and old, could 
participate. Miss Mabel Hill, in 
her article on “ Educational Recrea- 
tion in the Home,” in this number, 
writes about just such family par- 
ties. She thinks, and the Editor 
agrees with her, that they can be 
made not only a source of pleasure, 
but a real means of education, to 
the children of the household. Miss 
Hill cites games which are both 
amusing and instructive. No 
doubt, our members know of many 
more. Perhaps, in a great number 
of households into which Home 
Procress goes, these family par- 
ties are already a custom. I hope 
that in families where there are no 
such parties, there soon may be. 
What more pleasant ending of a 
busy day could there be than such 
a festivity? Then, too, these fam- 
ily parties are so simple that they 


can be held every night in the 
week! 


KEEPING THE OTHER CHILDREN 
WELL WHEN ONE CHILD IS ILL 


Ir was not so very long ago that the 
opinion widely prevailed that chil- 
dren must necessarily have what 
are known as “children’s diseases,” 
—measles, mumps, whooping 
cough, and chickenpox. When one 
child in a family came down with 
one of these diseases, the other chil- 
dren were expected to follow suit. 
Usually, they did! Can one wonder 
at this, when no precautions were 
taken to prevent it? The well chil- 
dren were allowed free access to the 
room of the child who was ill; and, 
as the child became convalescent, 
he or she was permitted to play not 
only with the other children of the 
family, but with the children of the 
eritire neighborhood. It was no 
wonder that local epidemics of mea- 
sles, mumps, whooping cough, and 
chickenpox occurred! We have dis- 
covered, of recent years, that these 
epidemics were entirely prevent- 
able. If one child in a family has 
one of the contagious diseases of 
childhood, none of the other chil- 
dren need have it. If they are kept 
away from the sick child, until the 
period, not only of illness but of 
convalescence, is past, and if the 
person who is caring for the sick 
child uses proper precautions when 
mingling with the well children, 
they will not take the disease. 
Practically all mothers now recog- 
nize this; what perplexes them is 
the question as to what “proper pre- 
cautions are.” Dr. Hirshberg con- 
tributes an article to this number of 
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the magazine, in which he tells mo- 
thers and others who have charge 
of children how, when there is one 
case of measles, mumps, whooping 
cough, or chickenpox in the house, 
to prevent the appearance of any 
further cases. I think all our mem- 
bers will find this article of great 
practical value. It is not only pos- 
sible, it is easy, to take the proper 
precautions,— when one knows 
what they are. 


A LOVER OF NATURE 


In the Home Nature Study Depart- 
ment this month is printed, instead 
of an article on some aspect of na- 
ture study, a brief account of the 
man who, perhaps, has done more 
than anyone else now living to in- 
spire and to sustain a real love of 
nature and nature study, — John 
Burroughs. The other day, in 


speaking to some one about Dr. 
Burroughs, I referred to him as 


“the naturalist.” The friend to 
whom I was speaking exclaimed, “I 
should say, rather, ‘the lover of na- 
ture.’”” In Home ProGREss, we 
have often referred to the fact that 
nature is everywhere, at all times; 
and that any one and every one 
may become a student of nature. 
“How shali J do it?” you may in- 
quire. Begin by going out of doors. 
Once out, cultivate the art of see- 
ing things. You will be surprised to 
find how much more you see, when 
you definitely /ook, than you have 
ever seen before. Then, you will be 
still further amazed by the enrich- 
ment of your life through this 
keener, truer, perception of ordin- 
ary, everyday things, — natural 
things, things of nature. Become a 


lover of nature by looking at na- 
ture, as John Burroughs has done. 
Thus, you will become, if not a 
great naturalist, as he is, at least, 
enough of a naturalist to add to 
your own happiness. When, if you 
have not already begun to go out of 
doors, and to /ook in order that you 
may see, shall you begin? Begin 
now, in this sweet month of April; 
when, if there is not more to see 
than during any other month of the 
year, there are, perhaps, the loveli- 
est of all things to see, — the first 
flowers and the first birds of the 
year. 


THE WIDOWED MOTHER 


In this number of the magazine ap- 
pears an article on the subject of 
pensions for widowed mothers. Mrs. 
Park, the writer of the article, and 
one of the Committee working for a 
law in Massachusetts providing 
such pensions, tells with careful de- 
tail what has been done in order to 
bring about this desirable Pension 
Act; and suggests how the widowed 
mother may further be helped by 
the state to keep a home for her 
children, and to spend the greater 
part of the day in it with them. I 
think all our members will take a 
real interest in reading Mrs. Park’s 
article; because all our members are 
persons who appreciate the impor- 
tance of the home to the child. It is 
a sad fact that, when a poor mother 
becomes a widow, she is often so 
weighted down by the burden of be- 
ing both bread-winner and home- 
maker that she succumbs; with the 
result that her children are taken 
from her and put into state institu- 
tions. The Pension Act will gradu- 
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ally, as it is passed in state after 
state, do away with this deplorable 
condition. Meanwhile, private in- 
dividuals may do their share in 
helping the widowed mother to 
keep a home, and thereby keep her 
children with her. Without doubt, 
in the neighborhood of every one of 
our members lives some woman who 
is a widow and a mother. Every 
member, knowing such a mother, 
can help her, in some neighborly 
way. I hope that all our members 
will look about; and, discovering a 
home which is supported by a wid- 
owed mother, find some means of 
helping that mother to keep that 
home. Unless she is so helped, her 
burden may become heavier than 
she can bear; and, not only she, but, 
more serious still, her children, will 
lose that most precious of all things 
that children can have, — a home. 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO THE BABY 


TuosE of us who have read “How 
to Tell Stories to Children,” if we 
have not become distinguished 
story-tellers, have, at least, learned 
the fundamental principles of story- 
telling to children. We have dis- 
covered also that the story-teller is 
not so much “born,” as “‘made” by 
much practice. Most of us have op- 
portunities for practice in telling 
stories to children; because most of 
us know children; and all children 
ask eagerly that we tell them stor- 
ies. But how many of us know how 
to tell stories to babies, — that is, 
to children who are so very young 
that, while they know a few words, 
they know only a few? The little 
two-year-olds like to hear stories 
quite as much as do their four- and 
five- and six-year-old brothers and 


sisters.. Having once heard stories 
told, they will ask to have them 
told again. How shall we tell them? 
Mr. Brown gives us, in his article in 
this month’s number of the maga- 
zine, not only suggestions as to how 
to tell stories to baby-children, but 
some stories to tell. The story, ap- 
propriate for telling a baby, is a 
story of himself, or of something 
that he has done; the way to tell it 
is in the fewest and the simplest 
words possible. The mother or fa- 
ther can teach the baby many of the 
first lessons of life through story- 
telling. “There was a dear baby, 
and he did this, or said that,” may 
be made a beginning for a story 
that is also a lesson in manners and 
morals. I think our members will 
like to hear what Mr. Brown says 
on this subject. And the Editor 
would like to hear what the mem- 
bers have to say regarding it. I 
hope some of them will feel inclined 
to write letters to the Editor about 
their babies, and how they tell 
stories to them. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ‘‘GUAR- 
DIANS OF WOOD AND FIELD”’ 


In this month’s number of the 
magazine, we have three of a set 
of six pictures, done in water-colors, 
by a new artist, Miss Mary H. 
Frye, as illustrations for Miss Keyes’ 
story, “Guardians of Wood and 
Field.” Someone has said of Miss 
Frye’s sketches that they are “an 
American edition of Boutet de Mon- 
vel.” What the French artist has 
done for French children, Miss 
Frye is doing for American children. 
We think our members will all enjoy 
the quaint and fanciful quality of 
Miss Frye’s sketches. 





trom a carbon print by Braun, Clement & Co, 


Fohn Andrew & Son, Sc 


THE SHEPHERDESS 


** A very satisfactory picture for the living-room.” 


PICTURES IN THE HOME 


ESTELLE M. 


HURLL 


Author of the Riverside Art Series 


It is hardly too much to say that no 
part of our home furnishings has so 
much influence on our lives as the 
pictures. They are the first thing 
we see as we enter a room, and by 
daily contact they impress them- 
selves indelibly upon the memory. 
As people in mature life look back 
upon their childhood the pictures 
of the home sitting-room rise as 
clearly before their “‘mind’s eye” as 
the faces of the family. How im- 
portant, then, that they should be 
beautiful and inspiring, instead of 
mediocre and weak. Those of us 


whose childhood fell in the sixties 
and seventies were brought up 
largely on chromos and family por- 
traits in crayon. In the more luxu- 
rious homes there were a few oil 
paintings and steel engravings. On 
the whole, however, the art re- 
sources of the average household 
were very meagre, previous to the 
invention of photography. The last 
twenty-five years have seen a com- 
plete revolution in these matters. 
People of the most modest means 
may now fill their homes with the 
same art treasures that million- 




































































Lavinia 


“*A picture that is charming for the dining-room.” 


aires enjoy — and all through the 
modern magic of process reproduc- 
tions. The photographer has carried 
his camera into every corner of 
the earth. He has photographed 
the Pyramids of Egypt and the 
Parthenon at Athens, the Colos- 
seum of Rome and Giotto’s Tower 
at Florence; the Gothic cathedrals 
of England, France and Germany; 
the castles of the Rhine and the 
ruined abbeys of Great Britain; the 
canals of Holland and the bridges of 
London; the scenery of the Alps and 
the Yosemite —in short, all the 
wonders of nature and architecture. 
Without setting foot out of doors 
one may travel all around the world 
in imagination by covering the 
walls of the home with such views. 
An even greater wonder of photo- 
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graphy is the work which has 
been done in art museums. 
The camera has been taken 
into all the-great_galleries of 
painting and sculpture, and 
has reproduced for us the 
world’s masterpieces. The 
Greek marbles of the Vati- 
can and the British Museum, 
and the works of Michelan- 
gelo and the other Italian 
sculptors of the Renaissance 
may now be as familiar to 
the children of America as 
they formerly were to the 
children of Athens and Flor- 
ence. The paintings of Ra- 
phael and Titian, of Holbein 
and Direr, of Rembrandt 
and Franz Hals, of Rubens 
and Van Dyck, of Velasquez 
and Murillo, of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, of Corot and 
Millet, are all within our 
reach, if we will put forth our 
hands to take them, not indeed in 
their original colors, but in deli- 
cately shaded monochromes, which 
interpret their original beauty with 
wonderful accuracy. The photog- 
rapher makes his prints in many 
sizes and styles, and prices. He also 
passes on his plates to the manufac- 
turers of so-called “process pic- 
tures,” and these latter dealers 
make all sorts of reproductions, 
ranging in cost from several dollars 
to one cent each. So it would seem 
that almost every purchaser might 
be suited, both as to subject and 
value. In fact, one is almost bewil- 
dered by an embarrassment of 
riches, and it is best to give time 
and careful thought to one’s selec- 
tions. 


Titian. 
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To make my suggestions more 
practical, let us plan the pictures 
for an imaginary home. The living- 
room, which is the gathering place 
of the family, should have pictures 
in great variety to suit all the occu- 
pants. We should begin by con- 
sulting father’s taste. He is a man 
of action, and wants a picture 
“which means something.” Tur- 
ner’s Fighting Téméraire, with its 
simple majestic grandeur, appeals 
to him. An old 
warship is being 
towed to its last 
resting-place. We 
never tire of such 
a picture, and ev- 
ery time we look 
at it, we see some 
new beauty. A 
good-sized repro- 
duction of this sub- 
ject is worthy a 
conspicuous place 
on the wall. An- 
other class of sub- 
jects which men 
of average calibre 
usually find inter- 
esting are land- 
scapes with ani- 
mal figures, like the works of 
Troyon, Millet, and Rosa Bonheur. 
Millet’s Shepherdess, for instance, 
is a very satisfactory picture for the 
living-room, because it pleases all 
the family, from the father to the 
youngest prattler. The mother will 
enjoy some beautiful Madonna, asa 
subject appealing to her maternal 
sense as well as her love of beauty. 
No influence in the home could be 
purer and sweeter than the gracious 
presence of the mother Mary, with 


Fighting Téméraire. 


the Christ child in her arms, a uni- 
versal type of motherhood. Every 
woman has her own favorite among 
the multitude of examples to choose 
from, some preferring an “Old 
Master,” like a Raphael or a Mu- 
rillo, and others choosing some work 
of a modern painter, like Gabriel 
Max, or Bodenhausen. Let this 
picture be large enough to focus the 
attention. 

Another feature of our living- 


Turner. 


‘We never tire of such a picture,” 


room should be a picture giving us 
some glimpse of the great world out- 
side. Suppose we hang here a view 
of Lincoln Cathedral, or the Grand 
Canal of Venice, or some foreign 
scene which may have special inter- 
est to the family. The children de- 
light to hear of these far-away 
places with their romantic associa- 
tions. It will also add to the chil- 
dren’s educational influences to fa- 
miliarize them with the faces of the 
great men of history: poets, musi- 
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cians, statesmen and sovereigns. 
Over the bookcase one may suitably 
hang portraits of Shakespeare and 
Dante, or our own Longfellow and 
Lowell, while near the piano the 
heads of Beethoven and Mozart are 
appropriate. A picture of St. Ceci- 
lia is also pretty for the music 
corner, and there are good examples 


Portrait Head. 


** A good picture to hang over a bookcase.”’ 


by Donatello, Raphael, Carlo 
Dolce, and Naujak. The beautiful 
old legend relates how this saint 
played so enchantingly that her mu- 
sic drew the angels down from hea- 
ven to hear. Hence she is regarded 
as the patron saint of musicians. 
The little ones’ rights in the fam- 
ily living-room should not be ig- 
nored, and some pictures of child 


Franz Hals. 


life should have place there. Mil- 
let’s Knitting Lesson, or the pic- 
ture called Feeding her Birds 
(the “birds” being the three chil- 
dren), are choice subjects for this 
purpose. Velasquez’s portrait of the 
little Prince Baltasar on his Pony 
is also a charming child subject. 

Having decided upon the three or 
four principal subjects for the 
larger wall spaces of our room, 
we may fill in with a variety 
of smaller pictures, always 
taking care not to overcrowd. 
Let them all be of a whole- 
some, helpful kind, making it 
a rule to have nothing which 
is not worth while. Groups of 
artistic post cards in passe- 
partout frames often lend a 
pretty decorative touch to a 
narrow space between win- 
dows. Sometimes a good am- 
ateur photograph of some bit 
of natural scenery is an ac- 
ceptable picture. In homes 
where the religious life is em- 
phasized a noble Christ ideal 
is appropriate. A photograph 
of Thorwaldsen’s statue of 
Christ, of Hoffman’s Christ, 
or Holman Hunt’s Shadow 
of the Cross are among the 
pictures of this sort which I 
have seen in artistic homes. 
The charm of the living-room, in 
the pictures as well as the furni- 
ture, is the individual character. 
Let us not get a picture merely be- 
cause somebody else has it, or be- 
cause a salesman says it is good, 
but because we believe it to be 
worthy and really like it. The de- 
coratioris will then be the expression 
of our own ideals. 





PICTURES 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


IN THE HOME 


** A good photograph of one of the wonders of architecture.”* 


The pictures of the dining-room 
are usually not so numerous or so 
varied as those of the living-room, 
and may be of a somewhat different 
character. As we see them only dur- 
ing meal times, they need not be 
quite so serious in aim. Decorative 
quality is especially desirable here, 
and for this reason the so-called 
“fancy heads” are in great favor. 
Portrait heads by Rembrandt, 
Franz Hals and Van Dyck are ap- 
propriate. These are strong and 
vigorous in character. If one wants 
something a bit more feminine, the 
so-called Countess Potocka, Mme. 
Le Brun’s Girl with the Muff, and 
Reynolds’s Angel Heads are good. 
Titian’s portrait of his daughter 
Lavinia is charming in a dining- 
room. The young girl holds a salver 
of fruit and turns her face archly to 
the spectator. Another “fruit sub- 
ject,” is Murillo’s interesting group 


called the Fruit Venders, repre- 
senting a boy and girl counting over 
the day’s earnings. Breton’s Song 
of the Lark, and the End of Labor 
are both appropriate as dining-room 
subjects in their suggestion of the 
labor in the fields by which our 
daily bread is won. Millet’s Glean- 
ers, the Angelus, and the Potato 
Planters are of the same class. 

The nursery, or children’s play- 
room, should be a veritable picture 
gallery of joy for the little ones’ 
amusement. Some good animal pic- 
tures are much to be desired here, 
for boys and girls alike are always 
fond of pets. Landseer is the chil- 
dren’s favorite dog painter, and 
there are good pictures of cats by 
Adam and Lambert. When one 
cannot find genuine works of art in 
this line, a photograph direct from 
life is often a satisfactory substi- 
tute. Pictures of child life hold the 
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place of honor in the nursery. 
Heads of Prince Charles and Prince 
James by Van Dyck are attractive 
subjects, and the children like to 
hear about these little royalties 
whose after life was so full of thrill- 
ing adventure. The “ Bambini,” or 
babies, from the Foundling Hospi- 
tal in Florence are delightful pic- 
tures. These figures are in terra 
cotta work by Andrea della Robbia, 
a row of medallions decorating the 
front of the old building. No babies 
were ever more lovable and appeal- 
ing. A goodly number of lovely an- 
gel figures from the works of the 





Madonna. 
‘The mother will enjoy a beautiful madonna.’’ 








Old Masters have been circulated 
by picture dealers and these are 
well loved by children. Chief of all 
children’s favorites are the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. This great 
English artist loved children so 
much that he was not content with 
painting a multitude of child por- 
traits, like the vivacious little Miss 
Bowles, and the sturdy Master 
Bunbury, but he delighted in all 
sorts of ideal subjects like the 
Strawberry Girl, the Age of Inno- 
cence, Simplicity and the Infant 
Samuel. 

Pictures which tell a story should 
have a conspicuous place 
in the nursery. Illustra- 
tions of familiar myths 
and legends are especially 
valuable. Raphael’s Saint 
Michael and the Dragon 
is a noble conception of 
the triumph of good over 
evil. The Aurora by Guido 
Reni pictures the beauti- 
ful old myth of the sun- 
god Apollo driving his 
coursers across the sky in 
the wake of Aurora, while 
the Hours circle round his 
chariot wheels. Pictures 
from the life of Christ 
give the highest touch to 
the nursery decorations. 
A Nativity scene like Cor- 
reggio’s Holy Night, Le 
Rolle’s Arrival of the 
Shepherds, or Lorenzo 
Lotto’s Adoration of the 
Shepherds may be cou- 
pled with Hoffman’s Boy 
Christ in the Temple. 

Growing boys and girls 
should be encouraged to 


Murillo. 





fill their rooms with pictures 
of their own choosing. Even 
if they make mistakes, the ex- 
perience will help towards 
forming their taste. They 
usually get together a perfect 
medley of decorations: posters, 
souvenir programmes, college 
pennants, colored postcards, 
valentines, photographs of 
their chums and snapshots of 
familiar places. In the midst 
of this assortment may be 
two or three really good sub- 
jects which have come to them 
as Christmas or birthday gifts. 
We should be likely to please 
young America with the Horses 
of Achilles, or the photograph 
of an Indian chief, but his 
sister would prefer one of Fra 
Angelico’s Angels or Greuze’s 
Broken Pitcher. Ideal heads 
are very pretty for young 
people’s rooms, and by making at- 
tractive selections from the Old 
Masters one may direct the taste in 
right channels. For a boy, Michel- 
angelo’s David or Andrea del Sarto’s 
St. John Baptist are good choices. 
For a girl one may find lovely sub- 
jects of saints and angels, like 
Palma Vecchio’s St. Barbara, An- 
drea del Sarto’s St. Agnes, or the 
Melozzo da Forli Angels. A beau- 
tiful head is that of Guido Reni’s 
archangel in his great picture of St. 
Michael and the Dragon in Rome. 
The boy’s taste will naturally turn 
towards the strong and athletic, 
while the girl’s imagination is quick- 
ened by more poetic and spiritual 
ideals. 

The successful decoration of a 
house depends upon various condi- 


Prince Charles. 


Van Dyck, 


‘* A picture of a child holds the place of honor in the nursery.’ 


tions besides the selection of sub- 
jects. In the first place, the wall 
hanging should form a good back- 
ground for pictures. A plain tint, or 
a two-toned pattern, is most effec- 
tive. The pictures and paper should 
also harmonize in color, a soft brown 
showing well against terra cotta, 
and gray tints against green. Artis- 
tic photographs are now printed 
with a dull finish instead of the 
shiny glazed surface of the old- 
fashioned solio prints, the brown 
photographs being known as car- 
bons or sepias, and the silver-gray 
as platinum prints. Let us see to 
it that the pictures we buy to-day 
are so well chosen that they will 
be worth handing down to the com- 
ing generation. 





EDUCATIONAL RECREATION IN THE 
HOME 


BY MABEL HILL 
Dean of the Mitchell Military School for Boys, Billerica, Mass. 


OLD-FASHIONED home life seems 
almost to have passed away with 
other things which make memory 
sacred. We look back on the so- 
called “‘family circle” in the stories 
of Frederica Bremer and Elizabeth 
Wetherell and Adeline Whitney, 
to find that the home in many cases 
is no longer a “circle,” but rather a 
“tangent”! It is a line that springs 
off into space toward women’s clubs 
and men’s clubs, toward motoring 
and golfing and tennis, until every 
member of the family is so spent 
when the late dinner hour is over 
that there is no children’s hour. 
Alas, in many cases there are no 
children! 

But of course there are family 
circles, charming family circles, 
only society has a new name for 
such intimate relations, and the 
new name is not yet proverbial, nor 
has it become a synonym for a par- 
ticular hour of each day or evening 
when parents and children come to- 
gether for common interest and 
common joys. We do know of such 
evenings even in our limited ac- 
quaintance; and up and down the 
streets of our cities and in the homes 
of our country environment surely, 
if we should peep behind drawn 
curtains, we should find the mother 
with her embroidery and the father 
with his pipe, sitting cosily with 
their children for at least half an 


hour, listening to an account of the 
day’s triumphs or the friendships of 
their playmates; or perhaps one of 
the parents might be busily en- 
gaged helping out with a lesson, 

It is this children’s hour in the 
home life which lends itself to cul- 
tural growth more than the work 
of the school, more than travel. 
For at the fireside the poetry and 
story-telling, the reading aloud, 
the merry impromptu theatricals, 
and the little courtesies of comrade- 
ship which must develop in such con- 
junctive relation, all combine to 
change the bare facts of newly re- 
ceived mental content into a pro- 
duct which means imagination and 
reasoning and the larger vision. 
These readings and talks and lit- 
tle games and plays are in these re- 
cent days of humanized school work 
more or less practised in the wide- 
awake classroom, but never can a 
teacher and a group of pupils bring 
about the same cultural results as 
are constantly and all unconsciously 
produced by home influence. 

There are so many lovely things 
to do with children which are educa- 
tional, — without method or cant; so 
many enjoyable games that may be 
played while the mother sits with her 
sewing and the father puffs away at 
his solacing pipe. Take for instance 
the gdme of “Sreremnc Tuincs.” 
Ever since the children began to go 
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to school they have had stories from 
the history of the United States and 
European countries and they have 
taken part in patriotic holiday cele- 
brations. Then the Christmas gift 
books are almost always historical 
story books, where brave boys seem 
to have been as important as the 
actual leaders. But children are not 
always able to converse about these 
matters because young vocabularies 
are limited. Their capacity, how- 
ever, to recognize mental pictures is 
very large, and often very accurate. 

Let us imagine a home where the 
members of the family have gath- 
ered together for recreation which 
is educational. The father looks 
up from his paper and remarks, 
“ Tommy, I can see—” 

Oh, what a delighted group of 
faces. Mary pulls her chair close 
to “daddy’s.” Tom, who is but 


twelve years old, does not know as 
much as Mary, who is fourteen, and 
has studied English history; never- 
theless Tom is fitted to take a live 
interest in the game, for he stands 
as a banner pupil in a history class 


in a seventh grade. And even 
Bobby, who is but eight, “knows a 
good deal of history,” as he has told 
the family a great many times. 
The boys pull their chairs close 
to the table, and their faces light 
up with eagerness as the game be- 
gins, for the father continues “see- 
ing” the mental picture: — “I can 
see a man dressed in leather clothes 
not unlike an Indian’s, though he 
has no feather trimmings and no fea- 
thers in his hat. He is making his 
way stealthily through dense woods, 
hurrying rapidly but stepping care- 
fully; then waiting and listening, 


only to push forward faster than be- 
fore. Catching sight of a stout vine 
he clutches it, swings far out on it, 
swings out again and again until it 
carries him a long way into the air, 
then jumping he turns quickly and 
darts off into the forest in another 
direction from that in which he had 
been. going.” 

The father is trying to keep the 
point of the story in the background, 
to make the picture as simple and 
straightforward as possible, that 
little Bobby may follow. But Mary 
knows what is in her father’s mind 
and squeezes his hand very hard 
that he may realize she “saw it 
first.” He continues, ““A few mo- 
ments after, up come three or four 
Indians gazing anxiously at the 
footprints in the grass and under- 
brush, and seemingly amazed as 
well as disappointed to find sud- 
denly that the footprints have 
seemed to vanish like magic.” 

‘Daniel Boone and the Indian!” 
Bobby shouts. 

Tommy laughs and says, “Oh, 
father, I was sure about it way back 
when he caught the vine, but I like 
to hear you make pictures.” 

“It’s my turn!” Mary declares. 

“Yes, Mary, you can make us see 
a picture.” 

Mary sees a very pretty lady sit- 
ting in a large room. She is sewing 
busily. She has an old blue army 
coat on the floor near her and red 
flannel strips in her lap cut out from 
red shirts. There is white cloth, 
too, on the table. A knock comes at 
the door. The lady looks somewhat 
excited yet proud as the little maid 
ushers in — 


“George Washington, George 











A maiden fair, 
She sits and spins. 


A youth so shy, 
And yet he wins. 


Guess! 


Washington ! 
making the first 
flag,” shouts 
Tom, while Bob- 
by announces 
that he “had 
that in kinder- 
garten.” 

Mother’s turn 
comes too, and 
she has to think 
about it for a 
whole minute to 
make it a hard 
one. She goes 
over theseas and 
takes the children’s mental eyes to 
Scrooby, picturing a home when the 
sheriff comes to take away a father 
who afterwards becomes a Pilgrim. 

Bobby’s turn is exciting because 
he is not always sure of his words, 
but every one catches his meaning 
as he describes Balboa taking pos- 
session of the Pacific, and as his 
picture is so “easy” he has an- 
other chance to see something else, 
but he again chooses a pioneer, the 
family witnessing the arrival of 
Ponce de Leon on the famous flow- 
ery Sunday. 


It’s Betsey Ross 
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A line of boats on a frozen river, 

The soldiers are brave, although they shiver, 
The hero directs; they gain the land, 

They take the enemy at first hand. 






If it should happen to be a stormy 
Sunday evening and nobody knows 
just what to do after a long day in- 
doors, to play “Seernc THIncs” 
from the Old Testament gives a pe- 
culiar interest to sacred history. 
The stories are repeatedly referred 
to in classical readings, and should 
become a part of the mental equip- 
ment in children’s minds. “‘SEEING 
Tutncs”’ will help. 

Or, again, Aunt Grace is visiting 
the family. She had been abroad 
for a year, and hour after hour 
since her return she has told the 


children of her 
delightful expe- 
riences. One 


evening she pro- 
poses the game 
of “Goinc To 
PLAcEs,” agame 
that will help the 
children function 
their school ge- 


ography with 
their general 
reading. 


Tom declares 
that he likes the 
game even better than “SEEING 





A king uncrowned; 
A crackling fire; 


A supper burned; 
A woman’s ire. 


Guess! 
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Tuincs,” but Maryassures him that 
he will not when he is sure of his 
history. The mother looks up from 
her embroidery work, and helps 
Tomout. “The more history you 
know, Tom, the better you will like 
this geography game of “‘Gorinc To 
Paces,” because wherever one 
travels, the more historical know- 
ledge one has, the more pleasure he 
will get from sight-seeing.” 

The game begins with Bobby who 
has tothink hardand finally says, “I 
am going to New Haven to visit —”’ 

“Yale College, Yale College. Oh, 
Bob, youdidthat 
to tease father.” 

“T am going 
to Stratford- 
on ade 

But Tom calls 
out “Shakes- 


peare!” before 


his father is able 

to shape the 

word “Avon.” 
“T’ll go to 


“To start for the 
desert,” -ejacu- 
lates AuntGrace. 

“To see the Pyramids,” adds the 


A man and a cloak and a queen! 
This picture you all must have seen. 


Boats in the channel, 

Cairo —” A king falls on the sand, 

He grabs at the pebbles, 

“* And so takes the land.” 
Guess! 


A wharf and a ship 
And red-men galore. 
You can guess it already 
Without any more. 


mother, looking up from her work. 

“To ride a 
camel,” adds 
Bobby. 

And so it goes 
until some one 
starts a new 
“PLACE.” 

**T’ll go to the 
Hague —” 
“For 
House in 
Woods.” 

“For 
Peace 
ence.” 

“For Rem- 
brandt’s Famous Pictures.” 

“And I[’ll go to the Kimberley 
Mines for —”’ 

“But we’ll go to Pittsburg for—”’ 

** Ah, let me take you to Cologne.” 

So it goes faster than we can tell it, 
for some one is almost always sure 
to know, and the places fly by like 
moving pictures. Sometimes there 
will be a discussion as to whether 
the object chosen is the most im- 
portant thing to choose, but in any 
case an idea is conveyed and a per- 
manent result has been obtained. 


the 
the 


the 
Confer- 
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If there are three or four children 
in the home, or at least in the neigh- 
borhood, now and then an evening 
of impromptu historical theatricals 
give delight as well as intellectual 
culture. Greenroom properties are 
always accessible from the coat 
closet or from the hall chest, where 
the mother of the house keeps nice 
little “wraps” to put over her own 
shoulders and those of her guests. 
There will surely be a Liberty scarf 
that is perhaps a bit frayed at the 
edge, but which makes most charm- 
ing decorative lines for a classical 
figure; and the old knitted shawl 
will wrap around Tom for a toga as 
successfully as if he had worn it on 
the Acropolis. 

Mother Goose and fairy stories 
lend themselves to dramatization, 
but of course it is history which 
gives fire and movement to an epi- 
sode. John Smith and Pocahontas 
are great favorites; so too is Colum- 
bus kneeling before the royal pair, 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Bobby at- 
tempts Balboa by climbing from a 
low chair into a high one, and then 
upon the table, from which point of 
vantage he scans the imaginary vast 
distance, whereupon in solemn 
movement he descends, and march- 
ing into the centre of the room, 
places the poker in the middle of 
the rug with superb and august 
dignity, claiming the same as the 
newly discovered Pacific — the 
ocean of his*dreams! 

Fathers and mothers need have 
no anxiety but that there will be 
plenty of mental materials to use 
for these impromptu theatricals. 
The children’s mental vision is alive 
with such pictures. The important 
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thing is to permit the children ex- 
pression in one way or another. 

Again another game, “Artists 
AND Critics,” offers pleasure to the 
children who prefer to draw pictures 
rather than to act scenes. 

There are two ways to work out 
this entertaining game. If there are 
many little people in the Chil- 
dren’s Hour group it may be un- 
dertaken with. paper and pencil, 
each person drawing a picture illus- 
trating an historical fact. George 
Washington crossing the Delaware; 
the bombardment at Fort Sumter; 
King Alfred and the cakes; Leoni- 
das at the pass of Thermopyle; Lin- 
coln signing the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation; Cornelia and her jewels; 
— one can see that quick sketches 
of episodes or momentous events 
lend themselves at once to the most 
awkward artist. 

After the quick sketches are 
drawn, the members of the party, 
are requested to examine the 
sketches as critics and to make com- 
ments, attempting as far as possible 
to guess the correct intention of the 
one who has drawn the picture. It 
is most amusing to know how far 
afield one person can be from the 
imagination of another whose artis- 
tic talent has never been developed. 
Much laughter will follow the read- 
ing of the comments after each per- 
son has placed on record on the 
back of the sketch what he or she 
thought was the event or person 
intended. 

The game is equally enjoyable 
when the players are few and the 
work is done at a portable black- 
board. Each member takes a turn 
at illustrating some historical event 
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and the criticisms are declared by 
the others immediately, without 
written statement. 

The illustrations which are here 
given will show. in a way what en- 
tertainment can be obtained from 
an evening of playing “ ARTISTS AND 
Critics.” (Of course the little 
verses to the illustrations are not 
expected to be used in the games. 
One does not always have a poet 
in conjunction with an illustrator!) 

There are times in the home when 
even the older children of the family 
need to be recreated bya Children’s 
Hour. The freshman from college 
comes back to mother for his holi- 
day; he likes attention; and he 
ought always to be a “mother’s 
boy.” The girl in the finishing 


school needs to be kept girlish with 
home games and home fellowship, 
else we shall lose the “‘daughter of 
the house”’ altogether. 


The “Name Game” runs as fol- 
lows, and is a delight to the young 
man or woman who has accumu- 
lated in secondary schools much 
biography and fiction. A leader is 
chosen who takes his watch, and at 
a given moment commands every 
one in the room to write for three 
minutes. ‘They are to write the 
names of noted characters in fic- 
tion, history, science, politics, litera- 
ture, current events, as it happens, 
any or all, whose names begin with 
a certain letter, which the leader 
does not announce until the instant 
of writing when he says “‘Time! All 
the words beginning with M”— or 
any letter of the alphabet. 


Of course as each person is 
equipped along a line of reading or 
special interests, so will his mind 
instantly conjure up the names be- 
longing to persons in relation to his 
subjects. We remember a young 
divinity student, fresh from Trin- 
ity, who broke all records with a list 
of one hundred and seven words be- 
ginning with “M.” Almost every 
word was the name of a Bible char- 
acter. That same evening an artist 
student had some fifty words on her 
list with the same “M,” but in her 
case the words referred to the great 
masters of painting and sculpture. 
The interest in this particular 
** NAME GAME” is therefore psycho- 
logical. The quick-minded player 
averages from twenty words to 
thirty in the brief ‘‘three minutes.” 
After playing the game, however, 
two or three times, the mind works 
at double quick speed and the well- 
read player will give a dozen more 
names in the time given on the sec- 
ond trial than when he was first 
put on his mettle. 

Thenthereare the nice old games, 
—for no purpose whatever. Just 
games for games’ sake. “‘ Magic,” 
“Magical Music,” “French Blind 
Man’s Bluff,” ‘‘Fish, Flesh or 
Fowl,” and a host of others; but as 
our article is entitled “ Educational 
Recreation in the Home” we have 
no right to wander from our given 
field. And the field in itself is rich 
in harvests, harvests of delight and 
mental growth and, best of all, 


the development of the Children’s 
Hour! 








A MEETING was being held at recess 
in the Bamborough Middletown 
schoolhouse. 

“They pull them right up by the 
roots.” 

“They take baskets and baskets 
full.” 

“And every year Mrs. Merton 
comes for it. Why does n’t she pick 
it on her own place? She’s got 
plenty.” 

It was the arbutus that the. chil- 
dren were talking about. Some of 
the farms around the Center boast- 
ed an abundance of the beautiful 
flower, but its continuance was 
threatened by depredations of the 
village people and early boarders at 
the Hampton House. 

“Ts n’t it mean, Miss Pingree?” 
cried the children, gathering around 
their teacher. 

Cassandra Pingree straightened 
her long neck and rounded shoul- 
ders and looked up with a sympa- 
thetic smile on her very plain face. 
“Yes, it’s real mean. But talking 
and grumbling don’t do any good. 
Why don’t you stop it?” 

“Why, what could we do?” 

“Nobody would listen to us.” 

“Why not? You can guard it and 
ask people not to yank it up by the 
roots. Get up a club.” 

“Good,” and “That’s so,” came 
from the children. 

“OQ Miss Pingree! That’s just 
like you! You dear!” cried a dark- 
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eyed little girl, flinging her thin 
arms round the teacher. 

“Now, Alicette,” remonstrated 
Miss Pingree, yielding but stiffly in 
spite of her evident pleasure. 
“Don’t strangle me, child.” 

“Let’s do it. Let’s guard the 
arbutus,” cried the others. 

‘Lawrence will be captain, ’cause 
he’s the oldest boy.” 

“What weapons shall we carry?” 

“Won’t I be after those Par- 
menter boys!” 

“But you must speak politely,” 
cried Miss Pingree in alarm. 

“Oh, of course.” 

- “You can watch me be polite. 
Just look here.” 

* Alicette will take the prize for 
politeness.” 

“Prizes! Oh, let’s have prizes!” 

The two magic words, “club” 
and “‘prizes,”’ so stirred the dozen 
children in the little schoolhouse 
that Deacon Hardwick driving by 
murmured into his white beard, 
““Cassie’s a fine teacher, but how 
she does let her children loose 
at re-cess.”” 

The matter was not dropped, 
though the ringing of the dinner- 
bell put an end to the intermission 
and made it necessary for the con- 
gress to adjourn. And this is how 
it happened that when the people 
came with boxes and baskets for the 
arbutus they found the fields pick- 
eted by sentinels. 
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Mrs. Merton tramped down the 
muddy road in rubber boots, a mar- 
ket-basket on each arm. She was 
confronted by a little figure in a 
brown dress and scarlet jersey, sit- 
ting on a pair of bars. 

“Well, Alicette Gregoire,” she 
said; “you look like a_ robin 
perched up there.” 

*“O, Mrs. Merton,” Alicette re- 
plied, hopping down 
with a not unrobin- 
like motion, “I’m a 
sentinel and these are 
my weapons.” She 
held up a pair of 
rusty scissors. “Will 
you please use them? 

We’re guarding the 
arbutus, us_ school- 
children. And you’ll 
have to pay, please, 
ten cents for every big 


This 


bunch, please. 
is Deacon Hardwick’s 
land and he says we 
may have the money 
for our treasury.” 


“Humph!” said Mrs. Merton 
smiling, but somewhat cooled in her 
desire for plunder. “‘And what are 
you school-children going to do 
with the money in your treasury?” 

“Use it for prizes for the ones 
who do the best guarding, — and the 
politest. I was n’t rude, was I, Mrs. 
Merton? May I tell Lawrence I 
was polite, please?” 

“If sayin’ ‘please’ is politeness, I 
guess you’d take the prize for 
that,” replied the woman. “Give 
me your scissors. I guess I’ll take a 
bunch or two, though ’t ain’t hard- 
ly worth payin’ for. Thank you for 
lettin’ down the bars. That’s the 


kind of politeness counts with a fat 
old lady like me.” 

“And oh,” said Alicette after- 
wards, throwing up her little brown 
hands, ‘‘she did take a ’normous 
bunch, and told me to come round 
to her house for ten cents, and here 
it is, Miss Treasurer,” tossing the 
coin to Evelyn Blaisdell. 

Lawrence Hardwick, 


his 


with 


From a sketch by Mary H. Frye. 


‘© A meeting was being held at recess in the Bamborough Middletown 


schoolhouse.’’ 


younger brother Clifford, and Tim 
Nelligan, lost no time in “laying 
for” the Parmenter boys. 

“Yes, I’ll be polite,” he told Miss 
Pingree, “‘but if they won’t stop for 
my asking them, why, I’ll have to 
use force. I won’t hurt them, I 
promise.” 

Miss Cassandra smiled a little as 
she thought of the tall, wiry Par- 
menter lads, but she only said, 
*“Can you promise that Tim WON 
be rough if he gets started?” 

“Why — I — well, of course, you 
know what he is.” 

“Then don’t take Tim with you.” 

“But I don’t know’s if I could 
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make him stay away, now I’ve 
asked him. Besides, Cliff and I 
could n’t tackle ’em alone. J know 
how I'll fix it. You trust me.” 

With some misgivings his teacher 
withdrew her prohibition. 

This is how Lawrence “fixed it.” 

“Here, Tim. We’re Clan Alpine 
and I’m Roderick Dhu. Put this 





From a sketch by Mary H. Frye. 


‘© We are guarding the arbutus, us school-children,”’ 


piece of pine in your cap. Now re- 
member, when Roderick blows the 
whistle, you rise up and show your- 
self and wait. If I blow it again, 
you come and help me scare them 
off, but if I wave my hand, down 
you sink again, and don’t let your- 
self be seen. You do the same, 
Cliff. Mind you don’t lay a finger 
on them, but just charge downhill, 
yelling. Let’s practise.” 

The Parmenter boys were in the 
habit of coming every spring to the 
Middletown farms for arbutus, 
which they afterwards sold. Day 
after day they would appear, and it 
was the special grievance against 
them that had brought matters to a 
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head in the first place, and led to the 
formation of the club. 

There was not long to wait for 
them. Lucy, acting as scout, saw 
the pair trudging up the hill road. 

“They’re here,” she panted, shak- 
ing her frontlet of pine. “'They’ve 
got two tin pails and a basket. 
Had n’t you better go meet them?” 

“No,” replied her 
brother loftily. “I 
shan’t speak till I can 
see the freckles on 
their noses.” 

Meanwhile Charles 
and Edward Parmen- 
ter were advancing. 
“If we can get ten big 
bunches a day, that’ll 
be two-fifty at a quar- 
ter apiece. Last sea- 
son we made ten dol- 
lars and we can raise 
it to twelve if we 
work hard this year. 
That’ll keep us going 
through the month, 
and when it’s gone you and I’’Il quit 
school and work till mother gets 
well.” 

““Do you suppose mother will be 
real well by fall?” asked the 
younger. 

“If she’s ever going — Hullo! 
Ha! What’s up?” 

“Who goes there?” challenged 
Lawrence, standing erect before the 
bars with arms folded. 

“I guess you know, Lawrence 
Hardwick. What’s up now? Some 
of your games?” 

‘Advance and give the counter- 
sign.” - 

“jJiggered if I know!” replied 
Charles, but Edward, more quick 


said Alicette. 
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of imagination, called out, “Trail- 
ing arbutus.” 

“Well,” gasped Lawrence, relax- 
ing a little and somewhat staggered 
at being answered in the actual 
words on which the club had de- 
cided, “I’ll have to let you in, but 
you must promise to obey the rules.” 

The faces of the brothers fell into 
serious lines when they 
heard that a price had 
been set on the flow- 
ers. Saying nothing, 
they went through a 
rapid mental calcula- 
tion. Tim and Clif- 
ford watching from 
behind the juniper 
bushes, waited eagerly 
for the signal to “run 
downhill yelling.” It 
did not come. 

“Well, what’s the 
matter? Is n’t that 
fair?’ demanded Law- 
rence. 

“I s’pose so. Here, 
give us your scissors. We’ll have 
to work hard, Eddie.” And the 
intruders turned away in a manner 
that seemed surly to Lawrence, who 
did not see the tears that nearly 
overflowed. He did not like to ap- 
pear to be watching them, but yet 
hung around in a rather embar- 
rassed manner. 

“Don’t you trust us?” asked 
Charles defiantly, looking up at the 
end of five minutes. “I’ll stop at 
your house on the way home and 
you can charge what you like. I 
have n’t got any money with me, 
and I[’ll tell you now I can’t pay 
till I’ve sold the flowers, but I’ll 
give you my LOU, and you can ask 


Dr. Tucker whether I’m to be 
trusted or not.” 

Lawrence had forgotten for a 
time that he was the chief of Clan 
Alpine, but now he remembered 
that fact, recalling also that Roder- 
ick Dhu was as notable for magna- 
nimity as for his warlike qualities. 

So with his best counterfeit of a 


From a sketch by Mary H. Frye. 


‘6 We're Clan Alpine, and I’m Roderick Dhu,’’ announced Lawrence. 


grand air he replied, “I trust you, 
Charles: Parmenter, and I am not 
going to watch you. But I have to 
guard this field anyway. Some one 
else might come along after the 
arbutus.” 

It was not till he called at the 
Parmenter house in the village two 
weeks later that Lawrence learned 
of the long and serious illness of 
Mrs. Parmenter, and concluded 
from what he saw that it was the 
cause of a serious financial crisis in 
their household. As he drove home- 
ward he pondered on the perverse 
working of good laws. Moreover, 
the boys had taken a greater quan- 
tity of arbutus than usual. 
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When the blossoming season was 
over a second session of the club 
was held. The report was read by 
the President. 

‘Twenty-one people guarded and 
three warned off. The plants of the 
trailing arbutus (Peigea repens) 
have been preserved uninjured and 
unharmed throughout the farms of 
Bamborough Middletown. The 
magnificent sum of $4.80 fills the 
treasury to overflowing.” 

Miss Pingree, hiding the twinkles 
in her eyes, arose and bowed to the 
presiding officer. 

“T’m not a member of the club,” 
she began, “‘and I don’t want you 
to do anything just because I say it. 
But you’ve all done so well that 
you all deserve a share in the prizes, 
and I thought you might enjoy 
something you could all use, instead 
of dividing the money in small sums 
and buying trifles with it. 

“Then one thing more. Arbutus 
isn’t the only plant that needs 
guarding, and you need n’t disband 
until you want to. Summer board- 
ers are dreadfully greedy of wild 
flowers and they have a notion that 
country folks don’t appreciate them. 
Simeon Pike’s driven them out of 
his meadow many a time when they 
were after his cardinal flower.” 

“Yes,” put in Evelyn, “and he 
don’t stop to be polite either. He 
always says, ‘Would you come into 
my garden and take my flowers 
without asking?’ It scares them 
awful.” 

*“So you see,” said Miss Cassan- 
dra, “‘there’s plenty to do. You go 
ahead with your meeting. I’m go- 
ing home. Be sure none of you 


leave anything in your desks, and, 
Lawrence, hang the key behind the 
blind, when you close up. Good- 
night.” 

“Good-night, Miss Pingree,”’ 
came in chorus, and Alicette, run- 
ning after her teacher, squeezed her 
hand and said, “O you dear! 
That’s just like you.” 

Thus the club known as “‘Guard- 
ians of Wood and Field” came into 
being. There were pass-words and 
grips and laws and by-laws. There 
were green and white badges, bear- 
ing the initials G. W. F. The girls 
made a banner from an old sheet. 

The money in the treasury was 
spent for two books, among the 
best of their kind, one upon wild 
flowers and one upon birds. 

Among the rules of the club were 
these: 

“Permission must be obtained 
from the owner of the land to guard 
the wild flowers thereon.” 

“We must n’t make nuisances of 
ourselves.” 

“Gentle methods must be tried 
before stern measures are taken.” 

“Prizes will be given at Christ- 
mas time to the boy and girl who 
have done most for the protection 
of the natural beauties of Bambor- 
ough.” 

““Anybody who discovers a rare 
wild flower will be entitled to a 
medal for scientific research.” 

“There shall be one honorary 
member of the club, and only one.” 

The minutes of the club showed 
that Miss Cassandra Pingree was 
the person to whom, by unanimous 
vote, the honorary membership was 
given. 


[To be concluded.) 
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From a photograph by Mr, Olcott 


The barn-door philosopher, John Burroughs, sitting at his desk in his study in the barn. 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


BY CHARLES 


Joun Burroucus will reach his 
seventy-sixth birthday on the third 
day of the present month. “April 
is my natal month,” he exclaims 
rapturously, “‘and I am born again 
into new delights and new surprises 
at each return of it. Its name has 
an indescribable charm to me. Its 
two syllables are like the calls of 
the first birds, — like that of the 
phoebe bird or of the meadow lark.” 

He rejoices in all the signs of re- 


S. OLCOTT 


turning spring. “April is the ten- 
derest of tender salads, made crisp 
by ice or snow water. Its type is the 
first spear of grass. The senses, — 
sight, hearing, smell, — are as hun- 
gry for its delicate, almost spiritual 
tokens as the cattle are for the first 
bite of its fields.” 

The odors delight him and he 
walks across the hills with his nose 
in the air, taking them in. The per- 
fect emerald of the spring appear- 
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ing in strips and patches of vivid, 
velvet green on the slopes and in 
the fields gives refreshment to his 
senses. The April sounds are more 
than welcome, especially the piping 
of the little frogs in the marsh. The 
birds come out and sing their songs 
to him and he seems to understand 
not only their music but the very 
words, especially those of the mea- 
dow lark, who says in a tone, dom- 
inating all the others, “Spring of 





From a photograph by Mr. Olcott. 


‘¢ The peace of the hills, — the gentle, undulating lines of the Catskills.’’ 


the year! Spring of the year!” He is 
quite sure that April is the best 
month to be born in. “One is 
just in time, so to speak, to catch 
the first train, which is made up in 
this month....In April Nature 
starts with you.... The time is 
right and if you do not keep pace 
with the rest, why, the fault is not 
with the season.” 

The explanation of John Bur- 
roughs is simple. He loves Nature 
better perhaps than she was ever 
loved before, and to this love joins 
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the rare ability to impart to others 
a large share of his own enjoyment. 
One cannot read Burroughs without 
feeling that he is personally ac- 
quainted with every bird that vis- 
its his habitation, whether he is at 
home on the Hudson River or trav- 
eling in the South or in the far West. 
He never displays book learning. He 
simply takes you into his confidence 
and tells you what he is daily seeing 
in his walks, and Burroughs can see 


more than any 
other man _liv- 
ing. It is this in- 
dividuality, this 


personality with 
which he clothes 
every being, that 
gives the inex- 
pressible charm to 
all his writings. 
He will stand on 
the top of a 
twenty-foot lad- 
der for hours, 
watching the hor- 
nets come into 
their nest and out 
again, and when 
he has done with 
his description you feel almost as 
though he had given you the street 
and number of the hornet’s address 
and the names of the members of 
the family. You are pretty sure to 
stop and gaze long and earnestly at 
the next hornet’s nest you see, al- 
though previously you might have 
passed a dozen with no thought ex- 
cept the desirability of getting out 
of the way. 

Mr: Burroughs was born on the 
3d of April, 1837, in Roxbury, Del- 
aware County, N. Y. He remained 
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on the farm until his twenty-sixth 
year, getting such education as he 
could in the district schools and 
neighboring academies and taking 
his turn as teacher. From 1863 to 
1872 he was a government clerk in 
the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. While sitting at his desk 
before the iron bars of a stone vault, 
not overburdened with duties, his 
mind took free range and habitually 
went back to the scenes of his boy- 
hood on the farm. 
The result was 
Burroughs’s first 
book, “Wake 
Robin.” Here, 
too, he wrote part 
of “Winter Sun- 
shine.” It was 
not long before he 
found the confine- 
ment of the gov- 
ernment position 
too irksome, and 
in 1872 he. re- 
turned to the 
farm. For many 
years he has lived 
at “‘Riverby,” a 
comfortable stone 
dwelling, near West Park, N. Y., 
where he has a farm, from which 
annually many cases of grapes are 
shipped. His son, who occupies a 
cottage near by, is the manager of 
the farm. In the rear of the house 
and on the very edge of the high 
bank overlooking the Hudson Riv- 
er, Mr. Burroughs has built a small 
study, where he can write without 
interruption. Two miles west of the 
house, in a reclaimed swamp, he has 
another study, called ‘“‘Slabsides,” 
a rustic cottage where he can live 


for weeks at a time in the summer 
months, doing his own cooking and 
housekeeping. Some sixty miles 
farther west, near the town of Rox- 
bury, and within a quarter of a mile 
of Mr. Burroughs’s birthplace, is 
*Woodchuck Lodge,” of which the 
poet and naturalist has become in- 
creasingly fond in recent years. It 
is so called because of the large 
number of woodchucks which, Mr. 
Burroughs says, come to visit him 


From a photograph by Mr. Olcott. 


** A broad outlook from the barn door,—over fields toward the distant mountains.”’ 


every day. From its porch, he can 
see the gentle, undulating lines of 
the Catskills and enjoy, as he ex- 
presses it, “‘the peace of the hills.” 
Here he has a more remarkable 
“study” than either of the other 
two. It is not in the house at all, 
but in the barn, a few rods away. 
The broad barn doors are wide open, 
and just beyond the threshold is an 
old chicken-coop, covered with 
wrapping paper, behind which Mr. 
Burroughs sits, looking out over the 
fields toward the distant mountains. 
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“There is a broad outlook from a 
barn door,” he smilingly remarked 
to me. He is never alone. The 
squirrels, the chipmunks, the wood- 
chucks and even the rabbits come, 
one by one, to sit on the old stone 
wall in front of the barn, and gaze at 
him, or chatter away in some lan- 
guage which he seems to under- 
stand. The birds look in upon him, 
and to each he seems to give a nod 
of recognition. He can tell you 


From a photograph by Mr. Olcott. 


The country schoolhouse at Roxbury, N. Y., where John Burroughs and Jay 
Gould received their early education. 


more stories about the old apple 
trees in the orchard beyond the 
fence than you would suppose could 
ever have happened. His eyes and 
ears are attuned to nature. He 
sees little comedies, and tragedies, 
too, in the lives of the birds, the 
smaller animals and the insects, 
which to another man would be in- 
visible. He hears the bird songs 
with keen sensibility to their mean- 
ing. Each strain brings to his mind 
an image of some particular bird. 
He can distinguish the notes of the 
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male from the female and one va- 
riety of the same species from an- 
other. This is why John Burroughs 
is our best interpreter of nature. 
A lifetime of careful observation has 
given him an insight which careless 
people cannot hope to possess. It is 
one of his charms that he is able to 
add to his actual knowledge of facts 
a kind of poetical interpretation 
which gives a richer beauty to what 
he reveals without departing in the 
slightest .degree 
from the truth. 
He will often de- 
scribe a bird most 
minutely, telling 
you the peculiari- 
ties of his song, 
and then supply 
words to the 
music, equipping 
the little songster 
with a_ poetical 
rendering of his 
own lay. 

If we could only 
see as Burroughs 
sees and hear as 
he hears, how dif- 
ferent nature 
would seem! 

It is as the interpreter of nature 
to the masses of mankind that John 
Burroughs has best served the 
world, — not merely as a natural- 
ist, but as a man of enthusiasm who 
has himself acquired a genuine love 
of nature and is ready and anxious 
to share his joy with all who come 
within his influence. To those who 
would learn to enjoy the real charms 
which life out-of-doors has to offer, 
John Burroughs is a genuine In- 
spiration. 
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PAUL REVERE'S RIDE 


LisTEN, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 
He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, - 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


Then he said, “‘Good-night!”’ and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 
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Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 
Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 
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Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 
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PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 
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It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 


You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 





THE HOME-NURSING OF CHILDREN’S 
DISEASES. 


BY LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, A.M., M.D. 


“CHaRLIE has the whooping 
cough,” says your family doctor. 
“Keep him away from Jane and 
William, give him his medicine, and 
I will drop around again in a few 
days.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” says the 
harassed mother as he _ hurries 
away. The physician has been brief 
and methodical, has no doubt writ- 
ten the correct prescription; but, un- 
luckily, he has left the poor mother 
a warning without explicit direc- 
tions for its heeding. The distressed 
parent is aware of the mistaken no- 
tion that “all children will catch 
measles, mumps, and whooping 
cough”’; she is familiar with the ex- 
ploded nonsense that has by tradi- 
tion incorporated itself in the minds 
of women. Indeed, the superstition 
that her baby must, willy-nilly and 
in spite of careful precautions, suffer 
all the ills that the infant flesh en- 
counters, is undeniably absurd. 

“Yes, doctor,” said a good wo- 
man not long ago, “mothers are 
convinced that their precious dar- 
lings need not have measles, chick- 
enpox, and the rest of the diseases 
of childhood; but physicians are al- 
ways so ready to give general ad- 
vice,— and to assume that we 
know the particular things to do. 
The result is a lot of zncorrect pre- 
cautions.” 


This lady told the truth boldly 


> 


and baldly. Country doctor and 
city specialist alike speak in such 
general terms, and with such pon- 
derous authority, that the over- 
awed mother fears to seem ultra- 
benighted, and nods her thanks in a 
bewildered doubt. In a word, she 
and the doctor think it is such a 
simple matter to guard the well 
children from the ill one, that the 
one fails to ask, and the other omits 
to give, the exact minutia of the 
necessary duties. Again, many 
households are located so remotely 
that their occupants must depend, 
in the interim of the doctor’s ab- 
sence, more or less upon their own 
equipment and information. If 
these are lacking, faulty, or inade- 
quate, the children exposed to con- 
tagion will thereby become infected. 
It becomes necessary to remember 
precisely what may be done to limit 
the spread of these serious ailments. 

As plain as the eyes in your head 
is the fact that the attendants upon 
the isolated child, whether he be 
walking around or confined to his 
room, must, like the ill individual, 
have a complete outfit of plain, 
clean, and easily washed and ironed 
garments. This is as true for the 
mother, relative, or doctor, as it is 
for a nurse. The face and hands 
should be frequently washed with 
absolute thoroughness, and the hair 
and head are to be keptcovered, and 
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frequently washed with a soap 
shampoo. 

These procedures are not as 
troublesome as they at first thought 
would appear. Soon after they are 
begun, that is to say when one of 
the children falls ill, they become as 
habitual as walking. Perhaps the 
greatest source of contagion, next to 
the mother or relative who fails to 
wear a washable covering as she ap- 
proaches the child, is the child that 
has so mild an infection with the 
microbes of measles, chickenpox or 
whooping cough, that she is allowed 
to mingle with her brothers, sisters, 
and other children. She eats at the 
same table, plays with the same 
toys, or even wanders about the 
streets. 

A physician once entéred a street 
car, sniffed his nose once or twice 
and shouted aloud: “There is some- 
one in this car with smallpox.” Im- 
mediately the car was emptied of 
everybody, but a veiled woman and 
himself. The fable hath it that he 
“smelled the smallpox.” But the 
fact is notorious that doctors may 
shout as much as they will in a 
crowded street car, school, or other 
public place, that “‘there is a case 
of”? — whooping cough, measles, or 
chickenpox, and not a soul would 
stir. Yet each of these maladies is 
much more serious, and oftener fa- 
tal, than smallpox. 

Even the lightest cases of child- 
hood’s ailments should be kept 
away from other children for four 
weeks. When peeling of the skin, 
running of the eyes, ears, nose, or 
boils are present, the quarantine 
should be maintained until these 
manifestations have absolutely 





ceased. Another four weeks might 
well be allowed to pass before well 
children may safely play with the 
child who has been ill. It is a simple 
matter to make the sick child con- 
tented to play with the attendant, 
or with his toys. After the first few 
days, the child becomes accus- 
tomed to it, and considers it by no 
means a punishment. 

If it is not practical to send other 
children in the house to a distant 
relative, the barn, outside kitchen, 
or a tent should be converted into a 
temporary home for them and their 
guardians. When, finally, the con- 
valescent one is preparing to mingle 
with the others, he should, for a 
week or two previously, be given at 
least two baths, with a disinfectant 
solution of boracic acid water (two 
ounces to the quart), or water in 
which dilute carbolic acid makes a 
‘one per cent solution. Special at- 
tention should be given to the hair 
and scalp, and all parts of the skin 
that have been peeling. 

Perhaps the most vital error that 
the loving mother makes as she at- 
tends the child with measles or any 
other contagious disease, is to con- 
tinue her duties to the well children. 
If she cannot avoid doing this, she 
must make complete changes of 
clothing at every exit from the sick 
room. A cap for the hair, and a 
gingham wrapper-apron that has 
sleeves, and buttons completely up 
to and around the neck, make a 
good uniform to “change into.” 

She must not only gargle or spray 
her throat and nose frequently, 
but this wise precaution should be 
adopted by all the children and 
adults round about. A teaspoonful 
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of boracic acid to a glass of water is 
a safe solution for this purpose. 

The top room of the house, if airy, 
sunny, and simply furnished, is as 
good as a private hospital room. 
Dr. John Hemmeter of Baltimore is 
now advocating a law to require 
that a hospital room with a bay- 
window be, in the future, built in 
every home, however humble it may 
be. Indeed, such a room is as ne- 
cessary as a bathroom,—and just as 
useful. When, happily, not in use for 
the end intended, a hospital room 
makes an excellent bed-chamber. 

However, from whichever room 
is taken for this home hospital all 
loose hangings, embroidery, uphol- 
stery, and carpeting must be re- 
moved. Free ventilation that is 
warm, and dampened walls and 
floors to keep down dust, are also 
necessary. The ceiling, floors, and 
walls may be wiped with cloths — 
afterwards burned — wet with some 
mild antiseptic such as a one per 
cent carbolic acid. As for keeping 
vessels with this, or any other, dis- 
infectant in the room, not only is it 
useless, but it may cause poisoning 
by inhalation. Similarly, rags mois- 
tened in a disinfectant solution 
should not be left about. 

When the tiny patient has re- 
covered, the room, its contents, and 
the articles that have been in con- 
tact with the ill child, are more dan- 
gerous than the little convalescent. 
Playthings that are not burned or 
disinfected have been known to 
cause the same disease, years after- 
wards. 

A poison-solution, — which must 
not touch any person, or, if it does, 
should be washed off quickly with 


water,— known to doctors and 
druggists under various names, is a 
good antiseptic for washing toys, 
woodwork, walls, and the like. This 
drug should only be handled in a so- 
lution of one part to two thousand 
parts of water. It is called corrosive 
sublimate, or bichloride of mercury. 
When taken internally it is a fatal 
poison, so it must be kept safely out 
of the reach of all but the one who 
uses it upon furniture or floors. 

The sick-room must be made air- 
tight, and disinfected. It will not be 
safe until it has been plugged and 
sealed as tight as Pandora’s box, 
and some strong, poisonous gas such 
as formaldehyde or sulphur candles, 
burned in it. Pharmacies all sell 
these candles with explicit direc- 
tions and cautions printed upon 
them. Suffice it here to say that 
every nook and cranny in the room 
must be plugged up; then, no living 
germ can survive in the burning 
gases. At times these gases are 
pumped into the room through a 
keyhole. Usually this is not feasible 
in isolated dwellings beyond the 
reach of a health officer. 

To sum up: Keep the well chil- 
dren happy, care-free, clean, and as 
far away as possible from the neigh- 
borhood of the sick child. Let not 
the devoted mother or other at- 
tendant upon the child who is sick 
approach the healthy. Or, if she 
must, let her observe the most 
stringent regulations of re-dressing, 


‘frequent washing, soaped hair, and 


disinfected throat, nose, and hands. 
Withsuch detailed and specified care 
only can these malicious microbes of 
babyhood and adolescence be wiped 
from the escutcheon of Hygeia. 





BABY JIMMY’S STORIES 
BY BENJAMIN S. BROWN 


WHEN twenty-months-old Jimmy, 
slavish imitator of four-year-old sis- 
ter, clambers into your lap, settles 
himself comfortably with your arm 
around him, looks up into your face 
with perfect trust, and says “'To-ry”’ 
— what shall you tell him? 

Some Jimmies love the sweet mu- 
sicof mother’s voice, no matter what 
she tells —even if she reads George 
Eliot, or “Rambles in Rome.” But 
maybe your Jimmy slides to the 
floor after a moment, unless he gets 
ideas from your words. 

Our Jimmy happens to be of the 
restless variety. And we have 
learned what kind of stories he 
wants. Mother, who is watching 
him all day long, remembers how he 
will take a piece of soap in hand and 
run to the bathroom — or carry a 
cup to the kitchen sink — or will re- 
iterate ““bye bye” upon seeing his 
coat and cap —or will run to the 
cracker box when hungry — or will 
seek a piece of paper on which to 
write, if he finds a pencil — or will 
call “Bye bye — grandma” if one 
mentions his grandmother. 

Therefore, mother’s 
Jimmy consist of successions of sim- 
ple words, each of which suggests an 
idea to his mind, and each word as- 
sociated in his mind with the one 
just before it. Thus the baby can 


stories to: 
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follow the strong thread of her 
story — which, indeed, is little but 
the thread. Big sister likes plenty of 
little beads of ornament and variety 
on her story-thread,— and a great 
big bead for a climax. Mother’s 
stories, then, are told to Jimmy 
something like this: 

“Once upon a time there was a 
little boy named Jimmy, and he 
was playing on the floor in mother’s 
room. This little boy found a piece 
of soap on the floor, and he took it 
to the bathroom, and put it back 
where it belonged in the rack on the 
bath tub.” 

“Once upon a time there was a 
little boy who had a silver cup to 
drink water out of. And when he 
was thirsty, he would bring the cup 
to mother, and ask for a drink 
please, and she would go with him 
to the kitchen and get some water 
in the cup, and the little boy would 
drink the water.” 

“Once upon a time there was a 
little boy that had a warm coat, and 
a stocking cap, and mittens. And 
sometimes mother would put the 
coat and cap and mittens on the lit- 
tle boy, and put on her own coat 
and hat, and they would go out- 
doors, and mother would put him in 
his cart and take him bye bye, for a 
little ride.” 

“Once upon a time there was a 
little boy who had a mother and a 
daddy and a big sister. And they 











ate dinner on the table in the din- 
ing-room. But when the little boy 
was hungry while he was playing, 
he would run to the cracker box, 
and call ‘Muzzer, muzzer, pee, 
cakker,’ and mother would get him 
a cracker from the box, and he would 
say ‘Fank you,’ and he would eat 
the cracker.” 

“Once upon a time there was a 
little boy, who liked to play on the 
floor with his blocks and engine and 
horsey. One day he found a pencil 
on the floor, a pencil like the ones in 
daddy’s pocket. He ran quick and 
got a piece of paper, and he wrote a 
letter to daddy, who was down 
town at work. He asked daddy 
please to come home quick to play 
with his little boy.” 

“Once upon a time there was a 
little boy, who had a daddy and a 
mother and a big sister, and a 
grandma. Sometimes daddy and 
mother and big sister would put on 
their coats and hats, and they 
would put the baby’s coat and hat 
and mittens on him, and they would 
all go bye bye. They would walk 
down the street to the street car, 
and get on the street car and go — 
where do you suppose? To grand- 
ma’s! And the little boy liked to go 
to grandma’s, because she loved 
him and called him her sweet boy.” 

And daddy — daddy has learned 
how to tell stories to Jimmy by 
listening to the stories that Jimmy 
tells himself. . . . Early one morn- 
ing the baby, lying in his bed awake, 
heard the cook go down stairs. Here 
is what Jimmy spoke, in that divine 
music that twangs one of those ten- 
derest chords of a parent’s heart, in 
the soliloquizing voice of a baby: 
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“Dow tairs — tove — bur—ki — 
muzzer.” Translated, it stands: 

“Eleanor is going downstairs to 
get breakfast ready. She’ll fight the 
fire in the stove. Once upon a time 
a little boy named Jimmy touched 
the stove when there was fire in it, 
and burned his fingers. He cried, 
and ran to mother, and she kissed 
the fingers and made them well.” 

One evening Jimmy, sitting in 
daddy’s lap and looking about the 
living-room, spied the damaged 
china pickanniny matchbox on the 
mantel. He said: “ Picky — faw — 
boke.” And so one of Jimmy’s sto- 
ries, lasting through several weeks, 
was: 

““Once upon a time there was a 
pickaninny that sat on the mantel. 
Jimmy liked to play with the pick- 
aninny, and hold it in his hands, 
and kiss it, and point to its eyes and 
nose and ears and mouth and fin- 
gers. One day Jimmy let the pick- 
aninny fall. And the poor little 
pickanniny was broken, so Jimmy 
could n’t play with it any more.” 

Big sister — big with the impor- 
tance of four years old —sometimes 
tells the same kind of stories to Jim- 
my. But she also relates stories in 
her own way, about pictures in 
books, as she and Jimmy lie side by 
sideon the floor. Jimmy often inter- 
jects a puzzled “Huh?” — but he 
continues to listen avidly. 

Every week or so Jimmy gets a 
larger dose of “‘plot”’ in his stories. 
When he was eighteen months old, 
he was merely led along from sim- 
ple, easy word to easy, simple word 
—at that age his very simple 
“ideas” were, in strict truth, the 
very simple “words” of his vocabu- 
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lary. At twenty months, he had 
pictures in his mind that could be 
lighted up by the grouping of two 
or more words. So, as his experience 
broadens, his conceptions become 
more complex, and larger numbers 
of words group themselves for him 
into a single mental picture. For a 
few months yet, perhaps — until he 
is past two years old — he must be 
content merely to pass from one 
idea, from one picture, to another. 
After a while he will be able to hold 
all the pictures of a story together 
in his mind until the last word of the 
story is spoken; to combine all these 
pictures and make them contrib- 
ute their effect to the climax, and 
conclusion. 

Jimmy gets exquisite pleasure, as 
well as large profit, from the mere 
exercise, the spontaneous use, of his 
muscles and nerves and senses; 
from running, tumbling, waving 
hands and kicking feet; from rolling 
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his eyes, wiggling his fingers and 
toes; from grasping; from touching, 
looking, listening, tasting, smelling. 
Also, he revels in the consciousness 
that he can do these things. But the 
greatest sport of all is to use and to 
recognize words — with no other 
purpose than their use and recogni- 
tion. 

Speaking of pleasure — there is 
no keener delight for daddy and 
mother than in watching Jimmy’s 
eager response to ideas as they are 
expressed to him in such intelligible 
sequence. It is a highly exclusive 
joy. No outsider, unfamiliar with 
the baby’s habits and vocabulary, 
can share it with the parents, or steal 
it from them. It is a privilege, this 
peeping behind the veil of a child’s 
soul, helping baby to understand 
and endure the dazzling strangeness 
of an unknown world —a high 


‘privilege, the richest reward of lov- 


ing parenthood. 


LETTY’S GLOBE 


Wuen Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad year, 
And her young, artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a color’d sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know, 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world; old empires peep’d 
Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leap’d 
And laugh’d and prattled in her world-wide bliss; 
But when we turn’d her sweet unlearned eye 
On our own isle, she rais’d a joyous cry, 

“Oh! yes, I see it, Letty’s home is there!” 
And, while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair! 





CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. 
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SCOURING-BOARD WITH BOX FOR 
MATERIALS 


My wife says that the scouring- 
board which I made for her years 
ago is one of the most convenient 
things she has in her kitchen, and 
wants me to describe it for the bene- 
fit of others. Almost any boy can 
make one in an hour or so. 
It should be made with a 
bottom piece, 4, jor j inches 
thick, 43 wide, and 14 or 16 
inches long. The two sides, B, 
are cut from lumber $x3}x14 
inches, and the narrow part 
should extend about one-half 
inch above the bottom piece, 
A, to keep the scouring ma- 
terial from falling off at the 
sides. The top piece, C, is 
$x54x5% inches, and the end piece, 
D, may be ? or j inches thick. To 
it all the other pieces are nailed or 
screwed. Figure 1 is a perceptive 
view, and Figure 2 is a top view 
with the top piece, C, removed so 
that the end piece, D, can be 
seen. 

When not in use for the daily 
scouring of knives, etc., the board 
hangs on a nail convenient to the 
sink. £ in Figure 2 represents a hole 
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through bottom board by which it 
can be hung up;or it may be set flat 
on a shelf if preferred. An old knife, 
a piece of common brick (if very 
soft it is about as good as a piece of 
regular scouring-brick), together 
with a piece of cork or old rag, con- 
stitute all the materials needed. 





With the old knife shave or scrape 
off some of the brick on to the 
board. It should be as fine as possi- 
ble. With the open end of the box 
towards you, lay a knife blade in the 
“trough,” moisten the cork or rag, 
dip it into the brick dust, and two or 
three rubs on the knife blade will 
clean and shine the blade effectu- 
ally. With such a board there is 
no excuse for black or discolored 
knives. 


WEALTH 


Maw’s rich with little, were his Judgment true, 
Nature is frugal, and her Wants are few. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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HEAD COVERINGS 


BY GRACE OBER 


1. Sleeping Toque for Spring 


and Autumn 


Material: This may be made with 
the sleeve or leg of a worn adult 
undergarment. Frequently, the gar- 


ment is worn in other 
parts while the sleeve or 
leg remains in good con- 
dition. The elastic qual- 
ity of such a garment 
makes a warm clinging 
covering, and one which 
is not apt to slip off dur- 
ing the night. 

Directions: Place on 


child’s head, pull well 
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to have edge fit closely against 


toque. 





Fic. 1 — Sleeping Toque. 


down over ears and turn back about 


two inches, cut desired length, draw 


opening at top carefully 


then with mercerized embroidery 
cotton make a neat finish in the 


shapeofa good- 
sized button, 
or finish with 
small tassel. 
Finish edge 
that turns back 
around the face 
with a simple 
crochet edge, 


with blanket 
stitch or but- 
tonhole edging- 
stitch. Care 
must be taken 


If the union suit used is 
woolen, use a soft zephyr wool for 
edge and finish at top. 


2. Boys’ Rainy-Day Hat 


A twenty-five cent stitched white 
or khaki hat with broad brim, when 


dipped in melted paraf- 
fin, makes a practical 
substitute for the more 
expensive sou’ westers 
made of rain-proof ma- 
terials. If dark-colored 
hat is desired, the hat 
may first be dyed with 
a ten-cent package of Dia- 


mond or Easy Dye. 


3. Garden Sunbonnet 


Materials. Tea-matting and raf- 


together, fia. This bonnet, made of tea mat- 





Fic. 2. — Boy’s Rainy-day hat. 


ting, can be worn equally well as 
a hat. Tea matting can be pro- 


cured at almost 
any depart- 
mental store in 
the rug and 
carpet depart- 
ment. It is the 
woven _ grass 
material in 
which import- 
ed rugs are 
shipped. Some- 
times one can 
procure it for 
nothing, while 
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other stores charge 
anominal price. Five 
cents will procure 
enough to make two 
or three bonnets. 

Directions. Brim: 
Make paper pattern 
for brim by describ- 
ing circle with pin, 
paper, string, and 
lead pencil, on ma- 
nilla paper. Decide 
width desired for front of brim and 
also for back, measure that depth 
from outer edge of brim, and gradu- 
ate around to back, beginning at 
centre part. Cut slip in centre 
back and cut out the extra paper 
on lead pencil line (head line). Ad- 
just to head by pinning at centre 
part and centre back. Make good 
line at head and outer edge of 
brim. Care must be taken with 
edges to prevent spreading or fray- 
ing. Bind both edges with ribbon 
(or colored tape may be used if the 
bonnet is for rough wear). Stitch 
binding on machine. Crown: Take 
two pieces of paper, decide length 
and shape of crown. Cut matting 
according to pattern, allowing two 


Fic. 4. — Party Hat. 


additional inches on bottom of 
crown. Prevent fraying by a tem- 
porary tape basted on one side of 


Fic. 3. —Sun Bonnet (Reversible). 


edge. Wet matting thoroughly, in- 
sert a bowl or china dish that will 
act as a mould for crown. Allow to 
dry slowly and thoroughly. Then 
finish off lower edge by removing 
temporary tape and binding, allow- 
ing just enough matting to slip out- 
side of brim and sew firmly. The 
inside edge of brim having been al- 
ready carefully bound, they can be 
easily placed together. If the child 
has much hair, it is more effective 
to finish back as in diagram. The 
chin strap is made of two braids of 
raffa. On the one end is a knot, on 
the other a loop, the knot slips in- 
side the loop and forms the fasten- 
ing. This bonnet can be worn as 
well one way as the other. When 
stooping over in the hot sun, if re- 
versed, the inside part of brim 
shields the back of the neck and 
keeps the head cool. 


4. A “Going to the Party” Head 
Covering for Little Girls 


Materials: Silk handkerchief, 
satin ribbon, lace, wreath of small 
flowers. 

Directions: Tie a knot in each of 
the corners and place on head hav- 
ing centre between knots so that 
two back knots come closer together. 
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Place large bow of satin ribbon 
across front concealing the two front 
knots. Pull out two back knots to 
meet one another and make a finish. 

A wreath of tiny pink rose-buds 
or forget-me-nots around the cap 
one half inch from edges gives girl- 
ish and becoming finish. If desired, 
a frill of lace, may be placed inside 
and graduated in depth, from ends 
of bow in front to centre back and 
the same on other side. This is 
sometimes used instead of wreath, 
in which case French knots on right 
side hold lace in position. 


Practical hints for renovating chil- 
dren’s hats. 


To renew a felt hat. Brush well 
with hat brush. Invert a hot iron, 
place two thicknesses of wet cloth 
on iron, hold hat in rising steam 
brushing with soft hat brush in di- 
rection of nap of felt. Place care- 
fully aside to dry after having mod- 
eled into shape any irregularities 
of brim or crown. 

To renovate a straw hat. Brush 
with stiff brush. If very soiled and 
the hat is white a weak solution of 
oxalic acid and water will make it 
look like new. Use small brush, dry 
in open air but not in the sunshine. 

To renovate velvet. Remove all 
threads and dust. Use the same ar- 
rangement of inverted iron and wet 
cloth as above described, passing 
velvet over steaming cloth (with 
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Kinp hearts are more than coronets, 


back of velvet against cloth). With 
soft brush, brush nap lightly in oppo- 
site direction to crushed and marked 
parts. If carefully done this will 
make velvet like new. 

To renovate ribbons. Velvet rib- 
bon same as velvet. If you desire to 
mirror the velvet ribbon, iron on 
right side with not too hot an iron, 
ironing with the nap. This process 
will often enable a ribbon to be used 
that seems too marked and old to 
be of further service. 

To renovate silk ribbon. Place rib- 
bon on ironing-board, roll one end 
carefully around a lead pencil if rib- 
bon is too wide to hold in place with 
hand. Fasten securely with several 
pins, or baste. Cover ribbon with 
manila or light-weight wrapping 
paper and with right hand press 
heavily on hot iron while pulling 
pencil with left hand so that ribbon 


*is released from under the iron. Do 


this from both ends and until all 
creases are removed. This restores 
ribbon to its original quality most 
satisfactorily. Trim ends and re- 
place on hat. 

To renovate satin ribbon. 'The 
same process as for silk ribbon may 
be used unless the ribbon is too 
soiled and requires washing. In 
which case, if it has a cotton back, it is 
better to wash thoroughly and while 
wet smooth out on side of porcelain 
bath tub or mirror, allowing it to re- 
main until thoroughly dry. 


And simple faith than Norman blood. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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HELPING THE WIDOWED MOTHER 
TO KEEP A HOME 


BY CLARA C. PARK 


First Vice-President, Massachusetts Congress of Mothers. Member of the Massachusetts Commission to Study 
the Question of the Support of Dependent Minor Children of Widowed Mothers. 


Livinec on a hill-top, tending my 
flock in peace, in the quiet, pastoral 
way that mothers often do, the 
thought has often come to me, as it 
has to other safeguarded mothers, 
“What does the mother do, who 
is left with nothing but children? 
What becomes of the Widow’s Mite, 
if it happens to bea baby?”’ Visions 
of the terrific struggles that must 
ensue, to give the children a roof, 
food, clothing and other necessities 
stayed by me; for only a mother of 
growing children can know how im- 
perative are the needs of childhood, 
and with what ill-success they can 
be set aside. 

When I was a child I used to be 
taken, occasionally, in the Middle- 
Western town in which I lived, to 
political meetings, to hear some 
great man talk. But of all those 
speeches, heard so long ago, only 
one phrase can I remember, shouted 
in various tones of emphasis and 
conviction: “‘Take, for instance, 
the subject of Bessemer steel rails!” 
Everything used to be proved by 
them, as I remember; and they al- 
ways proved that something should 
be done, whoever brought them out. 
So, in talking about this subject of 
mothers with young children, who 
must for one reason or another gain 
all, alone, I am always tempted to 
wish I were an orator, who could cry, 


in a wholly eloquent and convincing 
manner: “Take, for instance, the 
subject of children’s rubbers! They 
cost twice as much as they used to! 
They wear half as long! And yet 
children have to have them, — to 
protect the shoes from wet, and the 
wearer from colds; and what are you 
to do about it, if there is no money 
for rubbers in your pocket?” 
Rubbers are only an elastic ex- 
ample of the things that children 
need; and the point does not have 
to be stretched at all to show that, 
without some of the things which 
are not regarded as absolutely essen- 
tial, children cannot be kept well, 
or in the “ respectable element’”’; for 
without rubbers they cannot go to 
school in bad weather, there can be 
no Sunday school, and very little 
play out-of-doors. A cold is an 
expensive luxury; and so, without 
proper clothing, one must stop at 
home. If at home, there must be a 
fire; so, when the mother leaves for 
her day’s work, she must face this 
problem: how to get along on too 
little, when each want foregone 
means an added care or danger. She 
is between necessity, and the sur- 
prising cost of things; and she has 
only her two hands with which to 
do both father and mother work. 
Recently I heard a prominent 
charity-worker tell of having visited 
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a tenement where the mother was a 
sweat-shop worker. The mother had 
brought home her work, and around 
the table sat six small children, the 
oldest under the working age, pull- 
ing basting-threads. The speaker 
said that he, of course, had to warn 
the mother that if she persisted in 
that course, he would be obliged to 
take her children away from her; 
and left, shaking his head over the 
depravity of mothers. The woman 
who has to be father and mother 
both faces a question which often 
has to be answered by the law, 
charity, or some state institution. 
Did you ever stop to think how 
your state answers that question? 
I have made a business of finding 
out, for I wanted to know. Do you 
know that, now, six states in the 
Union help the mother by keeping 


‘the children with her, and giving 
her the right to care for her own? - 


Butonly three cities have a Widow’s 
Pension Law: Kansas City, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee. 

The reason why it made such a 
sensation when Jackson County, in 
Missouri (which county contains 
Kansas City), passed a bill, a year 
ago, in April, 1911, to allow mothers 
of minor dependent children ten 
dollars per month for the first 
child, until fourteen years old, and 
five dollars for each ensuing child, 
till fourteen, was that such a thing 
had never been done before. The 
habit of all states had been to re- 
lieve the mother by offering to take 
her children away from her; if she 
objected, why, then she was a very 
thankless woman, and might do as 
she thought best, until she grew ill, 
or failed in other ways, and then the 


state could take her children, and 
did. 

The majority of the states board 
them in some institution, which 
costs, irrespective of the cost of 
buildings, about ten dollars a 
month per child. If they are very 
advanced in good works, like Mass- 
achusetts, they board them in coun- 
try homes, but the mother must, 
even then, say farewell to her chil- 
dren. The idea is not to subsidize 
the mother of the children but only 
some other woman, —-or institution. 
It is better to think of your chil- 
dren well cared for in another home, 
than hungry and cold in your own; 
so many mothers have had to come 
to this; but most of them, let me tell 
you, after having put upa good fight, 
depending for its duration and suc- 
cess on the physical, mental and 
moral strength of the fighter. 

No one seems to think, somehow, 
of the moral stress of such a strug- 
gle for existence; with little, hungry 
children depending on one, actually 
hungry, and cold, the temptation 
to get money, in any, the quickest 
way becomes “something fierce,” 
as they put it. It reminds me of 
something that Myra Kelley heard 
one of her little East Side children 
say, explaining the children’s side 
of it: “O’ course youse can’t work, 
fer de Cop will see youse, but de Cop 
don’t never see youse when you 
swipe. How you goin’ ter get 
things? De teacher is all right, but 
she don’t know.” 

I have talked to the state officials 
of the State Board of Charities, in 
Massachusetts; and I find, from 
their statements, that most of the 
mothers of the children cared for by 
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this state, are sick; or their children 
have been taken from them because 
they are insane, or immoral, or have 
broken the child-labor laws. These 
officials claim that the only thing 
they can do is to take the children 
away from such mothers; and they 
may be right. These mothers have 
succumbed, that is all there is to it. 

So, when the children are gath- 
ered to the marble bosom of the 
state, it generally means that the 
mother is also gathered in, ticketed, 
and put in some institution, —for 
the tuberculous, the insane, or the 
unfit. And so the state gets the 
whole family. But, on the other 
hand, I am told that when a good 
capable mother comes to the state 
for help, it passes her on to some 
private charity, its business being 
only with the derelict class! I 
talked with one young woman, in 
the State’s Minor Wards Depart- 
ment, who said that if a mother did 
not drink, have fits, abuse her chil- 
dren, or was not feeble-minded or 
sick, she was not properly a ward 
of the state! 

Kansas was the first state to 
have the so-called Mother’s Pen- 
sion Law; Illinois was the second. 
In Cook County, the measure was 
passed in June, 1911. It became a 
law in July. The bill was “an Act 
to amend an Act” of the Juvenile 
Court; and reads, “If the parent, or 
parents, of such dependent child 
are poor and unable properly to 
care for the said child, but are other- 
wise proper guardians, and it is for 
the welfare of such child to remain 
at home, the court may enter an 
order finding such facts, and fixing 
the amount of money necessary to 


enable the parent, or parents, to 
care properly for such child, and 
thereupon it shall be the duty of the 
county board through its county 
agent, or otherwise, to pay to such 
parent, or parents, at such times 
as said order may designate, the 
amount specified for the care of such 
dependent or neglected child until 
the further order of the court.” 
They have had to amend some of 
that, for the specification, “or 
parents,” had to be, practically, 
abandoned. It seemed to put a sort 
of premium on the inefficient father, 
and they had to go back to the 
main proposition, the impossibility 
of being father and mother both, 
except under favorable conditions. 
Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, who 
is the chairman of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee, which meets 
with Judge Pinckney, of the Juven- 
ile Court, Chicago, to decide on such 
cases as may require pensions under 
this law, began to help solve this 
problem when the very newness of 
it, and its tremendous possibilities, 
made what to do first a puzzling 
matter, especially as the law had not 
been well safeguarded, and a tre- 
mendous number of applicants ap- 
peared. The Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee was formed, consisting 
of presidents or representatives of 
the United Charities of Chicago, the 
Jewish Aid Society, the Catholic 
Charities, the Saint Vincent de 
Paul Society, the Visiting Nurse 
Association, the Woman’s City 
Club, the Men’s City Club, the 
Federation of Settlements, the In- 
dustrial Club of Chicago, the Im- 
migrant Protective League, the 
Juvenile Protective Association, 
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the Children’s Day Association, the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, the Jewish Home Finding 
Association, the Bureau of Personal 
Service, and Hull House; and order 
soon ensued out of chaos. Mr. 
Kingsley tells me that as soon as 
the law was properly administered 
it began to be seen that it was of 
great constructive value, and agrees 
with Jacob Billikop of Kansas 
City, a member of the Public Wel- 
fare Board, that — but I will quote 
from him: — 

“Those of us who have helped to 
institute the plan and have watched 
it with a great deal of interest, are 
convinced that, aside from the 
purely ethical and moral considera- 
tions involved, it is economically 
cheaper to keep the mother and 
children together than to commit 
the children to institutions. 

“Considering the fact that the 
per capita expense in the average 
orphanage ranges from $150 to 
$200 a year, society can afford to 
grant the widow a subsidy of ten 
dollars a month per child to enable 
her to care for her children in a 
manner which would ensure their 
happiness and future development 
— in such a way as not to rob the 
children, in the words of Dr. Hirsch, 
of their personality, and the mother 
of her maternity. 

“Thus, we no longer consider it 
desirable to force the mother into 
the shop or the factory with a view 
of eking out a miserable existence, 
nor do we consider her degraded by 
receiving public money. 

“We cease, in fact, to regard the 
public money as a dole. We treat 
it as a payment for a civic service, 
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and the condition that we are in- 
clined to make is precisely that she 
should not endeavor to add to it by 
earning wages, but rather that she 
should keep her home respectable 
and bring up her children in health 
and happiness.” 

Help that a self-respecting mother 
can accept, that is what is needed, 
and even if it does not allow her 
complete freedom from outside 
work, — for as Jane Addams says, 
“the widow’s pension is a crutch, 
not a wheeled chair,” — still, she can 
make terms with life. She is not 
forced to surrender by every un- 
toward thing that comes along, 
sickness, and accidents and loss of 
work. Of course she cannot live 
without thrift, just as she must have 
the reputation for being capable 
before she is given the pension. 
And, in this connection, let me add 
that perhaps the friend that goes 
with the pension, to see that the 
mother knows how to administer 
her budget, may not be the least of 
her blessings, though one that she 
may be inclined to look at a little 
shrewdly before welcoming it. With 
tact on the part of the friendly 
visitor, this may be a wonderful 
chance for the scientific manager. 

This care for the mother in her 
need, correcting, as it does, the 
greatest waste in our country, — 
worse than the waste of our forests, 
worse than the waste of game and 
fish, — the waste of health, of life 
and possibilities in childhood, has 
gone like a wave over our country. 
It is a wave of the great Child- 
Welfare movement, which seeks to 
conserve the race by a kind of sci- 
entific management of the parts 
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which are usually dumped into 
institutions. For the mother seems 
to be the best nurse for the child, 
unless she is a mistake altogether. 
A mother will do for nothing what 
some one else must be paid to do. 
No one else hears so quickly that 
child’s cry in the night. No one 
else seems to see the possibilities 
of that child. No one else can so 
well direct the child’s growing per- 
sonality and develop the child’s 
latent power. 

A probation officer who has had 
twenty years’ experience tells me 
that the hardest class of truants that 
he had to deal with were the chil- 
dren of poor widows who had to 
leave them alone, day after day; 
and added that the bravest persons 
he knew of had been the mothers 
who had succeeded in keeping their 
children’s names off the dreaded 
pauper list, bringing their children 
up at last to be good citizens. To 
my mind, no one has ever honored 
them enough. Without the blare 
of the trumpet, or the sound of the 
drum, such a mother has carried 
her burden. Through the heat of 
the summer and the cold of winter 
she has stuck by her job; and no- 
thing has discouraged her. With her 
babies, sick or well, with bad nights 
or good, she has done her part. God 
grant that she receives her reward 
in this world or the next! 

But all women, just because they 
are mothers, are not geniuses. It 
takes a genius to be away all day, 
hard at work, and still at home, 
in the thoughts of the children; to 
eat little, wear anything, and still 
manage, somehow, to go out into 
the world and keep a roof over those 


that must be sheltered and warmed 
and fed, — and never to forget the 
penny for Sunday school! 

Now, California has followed 
Illinois’s example; and here in 
Massachusetts a great movement is 
going ori, to investigate all the facts 
which bear on this subject. We 
want to put our bill on the strong- 
est possible basis; and, especially, to 
keep in mind the widow who will not 
ask charity. A listof the petitioners 
for the bill would be interesting 
reading. Labor leaders are there; the 
presidents of the Browning Society, 
—and of the Twentieth Century 
Club. Leaders in the prevention of 
tuberculosis, a Harvard professor, 
and a famous author, — all these 
and more decorate the white page 
of the petition, and show the varied 
interest aroused. The State Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs has endorsed 
it, the W. C. T. U. have declared 
their interest, and the suffrage lead- 
ers have lent a hand; while, from 
the first, the National Congress of 
Mothers has mothered the idea, 
and has declared that until every 
state in the Union considers the 
widowed mother and the orphan in 
their need, they will not cease from 
making it their common cause. 

There have been some objections. 
One is, that this rule will stimulate 
larger families! This, in Massa- 
chusetts, where only about one- 
third, less than 38 per cent, marry at 
all, and where small families are the 
rule! Another is, that we have had 
enough of pensions; and that the 
pension privilege of soldiers has 
been abused. But because of a few 
rascals, among veterans, would we 
have had our honored old soldiers 
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die in almshouses, dependent on the 
whims of charity? Charity, you 
know, suffereth long, and is kind, — 
but not organized charity! You are 
expected to have so many virtues, 
when you are poor! You can’t af- 
ford eccentricities, or failirigs. “If 
the mothers are worthy!” they cry, 
“and capable!” Well, a mother is a 
little more capable if she has enough 
to eat, if she has her rest at night, 
if she is not tempted to break the 
moral, and the child-labor law! 
Let us help her to be more worthy 
and capable. That is what all the 
Mother’s Clubs are for, and the 
Parent-Teacher circles. 

The labor leaders of the world are 
crying out against conditions of 
industrial slavery which keep men 
struggling for the bare right to live. 


Ou, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 
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HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 


Now, in the times of black slavery, 
little children were torn from their 
mothers for no crime but that of 
being slaves. I have heard witnesses 
this winter, at the hearings of this 
measure, tell of scenes when little 
white children were being torn away 
from their mothers for the bare 
crime of being poor. That makes us 
see that the words “industrial 
slavery” are not mere words, but a 
description of the bondage to con- 
ditions which still obtains, even in 
our land of social work and social 
ideals. 

Only in the days of tyranny were 
the people compelled to make bricks 
without straw. Back of all these 
measures for pulling people out of 
ditches should be an appropriation 
for filling up the ditch. 


And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 


In England — now! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrust; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s dower — 

Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 
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The Boy’s Book of New Inventions 
By Harry E. Maule 


“To my mother, in appreciation of 
her broad interests in all the activi- 
ties of the world,” reads the dedica- 
tion of this book; which contains 
chapters that are like fairy tales, 
and a hundred illustrations that 
truly do “illustrate.” To his wife 
also, the author gives acknowledg- 
ment, “more than toall,” for her 
constant cooperation. 

The book concerns itself with in- 
ventions which have come into gen- 
eral use within the last ten years, — 
or are so far developed as to be 
ready for the market, — and those 
which illustrate new ways of apply- 
ing old forces. It but briefly sum- 
marizes important improvements in 
other great modern inventions. The 
Boy of the book, the constant com- 
panion of the Scientist asks, for us, 
the very questions we wish an- 
swered, as we watch in the labora- 
tory the making of moving pictures, 
for instance. At the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard the Boy sees the thermit pro- 
cess of machine repair, and holds in 
his hand that magic wand — the 
powerful little oxy-acetylene torch, 
which cuts metal as if it were wax. 
He learns about aviation as an art, 
a sport and an industry; and goes 
home to his own little shop to makea 
model flier with his own simple tools. 
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In Nikola Tesla’s laboratory he 
sees the astounding series of inven- 
tions of that “dreamer of dynam- 
ics” for transmusion of wireless 
force; and hears his schemes (which 
always “‘smack of the marvelous”’) 
for the annihilation of distance, and 
for making safe the navigation of 
air and water. At the experiment 
station on Long Island the Boy 
stands wonderingly before the mag- 
nifying transmitters, whose power 
represents sixty million laborers; 
and asks, “‘Will its force ever en- 
circle the earth?” 

The Boy and the Scientist look 
into the mysteries of color pho- 
tography, the pulmotor, the Tung- 
sten lamp; glance at the latest 
thing in wireless; and see the newest 
automobile engine. Most wonder- 
ful of all, they think, is the one hun- 
dred and ten horse-power turbine 
model which is no longer than a 
derby hat. Inventions tell more 
fascinating stories than men can. 
“That is a good book, let me tell 
you,” said a college junior, who just 
laid this “‘ Boy’s Book” back on our 
table. mis &: 

(Doubleday, Page & Company, $1.60 net.) 


The Diary of a Free Kindergarten 
By Lileen Hardy. With an introduction by Kat 
Douglas Wiggin . 
Tus modest, heart-throbbing rec- 
cord of a child-gardener’s struggles, 
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rewards, despair, and joy while 
planting a free kindergarten ina half- 
forgotten corner of Edinburgh, was 
written originally as a series of let- 
ters to personal friends; but its hu- 
man interests outreach the confines 
of any immediate circle or country. 
In all Great Britain in 1912 there 
were but ten free kindergartens, and 
S. Saviour’s Child Garden in the lit- 
tle Mission Hall, six years ago, was 
a pioneer social experiment. To- 
day, there is no house and garden 
in the Canongate so eminently suit- 
able for a children’s home as that 
into whose picturesque entrance 
troop each day fifty little tots, still 
“trailing clouds of glory” (though 
somewhat bedraggled by the press 
of poverty and environment). They 
“like fine to bide in’ the bonnie 
rooms,” and “dinna want to gang 
hame.” They tend the pets and 
flowers, and care for the “hoose”’; 
dusting, sweeping, polishing, with 
as little supervision as is compatible 
with orderliness, self-reliance, and 
perseverance. The boy who craves 
the “perilous privilege” of climbing 
to the kindergarten dove-cote to 
give attention to the brood, will one 
day assume a grown man’s responsi- 
bilities more readily — as will the 
wee man who in the representative 
games zestfully fills the bunker from 
imaginary coal-bags. In the abused 
and misunderstood “occupations,” 
these children learn the joy of crea- 
tion and expression. They take 
their afternoon naps under the gar- 
den shelter; for at home, as every 
kindergartner knows, these mothers 
put off “beddin the bairns till ’t is 
time to bed themselves.” 

We feel Miss Hardy’s close touch 





with the homes, and the tragic 
needs, of the children, the poverty 
of whose lives is symbolized by the 
substitution of the word “hoose” 
for “hame” in their child vocabu- 
lary. She knows that the price of 
mother’s drink is that “Alfie’s taes 
are blue and cauld and his body, 
soul and spirit pinched and nipped 
and starved.” Then she asks us: 
“Should one, on moral or hygienic 
grounds interfere, when he steals 
the dog biscuit set down for Bob- 
bie — or let it pass?” 

The book is full of the quaint say- 
ings of the children, and of home 
stories, showing the reaction of the 
kindergarten upon the home. It is 
the codperation with the fathers, in 
the evolution of the ash-court into 
a blossoming garden, that accom- 
plishes the real intimacy with the 
Canongate families and gives Miss 


‘Hardy warrant that “their chil- 


dren’s children shall love roses.” 
AF. t. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00.) 


The Helping-Hand Cook Book 
By Marion Harland and Christine Terhune 
Herrick 
Tuts book has not only a practical 
and appetizing menu for every day 
in the year, and menus for special 
occasions, but it has numerous re- 
cipes, — which need no recommen- 
dation to American housekeepers, 
to whom Marion Harland isa house- 
hold name. The scheme of these 


experienced house-mothers is to 
teach us to avoid sameness, to hide 
imperfections, and to cloak the 
commonness of “‘cheaper cuts” by 
making them not only digestible, 
We almost feel 


but “‘toothsome.”’ 
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we have dined, after reading these 
menus, with their refreshing post- 
scripts. The names of the dishes 
have the very flavor of the things 
“mother used to make,” that we 
have n’t tasted for so long a time! 

The book is addressed to the 
Mighty Middle Class of America 
(with a margin for possible increase 
of riches), and it purports to dis- 
prove the statement that “the poor 
can’t bechoosers.” Variety, and the 
glorification of the fragments that 
remain, are its especial features; 
and its keynote is economy. It is 
with a glad recognition of some- 
thing that was lost and is found 
that we turn the pages, for it is 
the same Marion Harland who ex- 
plained so simply to us the mysteries 
of mixing our first cake who now 
tells us just as painstakingly the 
secrets of the worth-while art of 
“quick savory cooking”’ for an after- 
theatre supper; or reminds us, with- 
out offense to our stupidity, to put 
the corn-beef for dinner in the fire- 
less cooker. 

The students of economics assure 
us that food prices will fluctuate, 
but never again be low, in America. 
This book will help housewives to 
use wisely what they buy. A. P.C. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net. Postage 8 cts.) 


Jezebel 
By Richard Pryce 


Everyone who read delightful, sen- 
timental “Christopher” will open 
with eagerness and confidence the 
covers of Mr. Pryce’s absorbing 
new book,—and not be disap- 
pointed. The author excels in por- 
traying women of marked individu- 


ality and Jezebel is most unusual, 
— but not more so than Mrs. Dex- 
ter. Circumstances conduce to the 
early opening of Jezebel’s eyes, and 
she discovers two things, which al- 
ways make people talk of something 
else, — her mythical mother, of 
whom, she reflects, she knows “‘less 
than of Eve or Queen Anne,” and 
the origin of her strange name, for 
whose duplicate she searches books 
and the world, and which Aunt 
Dexter, only, uses in full. 

Mr. Pryce is perfectly at home in 
English country houses, and he de- 
scribes with satirical good humor 
the belated conciliatory attempts of 
odd Lord Dormoral to make amends 
to his damaged child for his “sinis- 
ter jest which missed fire” at her 
baptism. He and Miss Dexter 
laugh at the stupid world; and Jeze- 
bel’s life is a protest against con- 
ventions. Did Miss Dexter have a 
mind oftener to “stick her old shoul- 
ders through the top of a gown,” and 
show Jezebel to the world, we need 
not know the beguiling chaperone, 
Mrs. Baskerville, “‘all over chains 
and jingling things”; nor the “‘car- 
rying-ons”’ in high life at the ab- 
bey, which soshock the soul of faith- 
ful Weston, topple the exemplary 
Philip from his pedestal, and bring 
maligned Jezebel victorious to War- 
beck at Lady Malmsey’s call. But 
—had Jezebel not measured life with 
the Baskerville yardstick, weighed 
the wrongs life had done her, and 
felt the recoil and futility of fighting 
fate with her own cruel tools, she 
could not have rescued Lord Malm- 
sey. A 


(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.35 net.) 
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ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR MARCH, 1913 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
1. How can a child best be cured of self- 


consciousness? 

1. The self-conscious child, like 
the shy child, thinks too much 
about herself and about what others 
may be thinking of her. She should 
be encouraged to meet strangers 
and older persons who would treat 
her naturally. Above all, she should 
play much with other children, be 
urged to do what they do as a mat- 
ter of course, and contribute her 
share to the general fun or conver- 


sation. She should emphatically be ~ 


made to feel that she is in all re- 
spects like the rest, — in no wise 
“different,” to her advantage or 
otherwise. 


2. What had best be done to teach a 
child who likes to “show off,” and seizes 
every opportunity to do so, to be more re- 
tiring? 

2. There is nothing so wholesome 
for the “showing off” spirit of any 
age as snubbing by one’s peers. If 
I knew a child possessed by this 
temptation, I should encourage him 
to play with children quite as clever 
as himself or somewhat older ones, 
who would not tolerate his non- 
sense. 


3. What can be done to help a child who 
now tells falsehoods to be truthful? 


3. I should try to show a fibbing 
child how everything good is based 


upon Truth and Trust. I should 
show why we love truth and hate 
the opposite. I should interest him 
in the idea of ancient knighthood, 
and explain what “ word of honor” 
meant to the heroes of the Round 
Table, who would rather have died 
than break their word to one an- 
other. Then I should put the child 
upon his word of honor to be a true 
knight. And if he broke his word I 
should show him how he had lost 
his honor among truthful children, 
and shame him by refusing to trust 
him for a while even in little things. 
I should hope he would become 
ashamed and desirous once more to 
earn the name of my “true knight.” 


4. How can a child of four best be cured 
of “crying spells” indulged in when obliged 
to do anything he does not wish to do, or 
when not allowed to do something he does 
wish to do? 

4. I think one should be able to 
divert the mind of a child of four 
from the thing which he ought not 
to do to something still more desir- 
able; or from disgust at the thing 
required to subsequent joys. So 
long as essential obedience is en- 
forced, it may be with the most dis- 
tracting of ameliorations. 


5. How can achild be taught to be gener- 
ous? 


5. Obviously, a child should be 
taught first of all to share his good- 
ies, his toys and his pleasures with 
his little friends as a matter of 
course. Also, there are plenty of 
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classic stories which picturesquely 
emphasize the virtue of generosity. 
I am a great believer in the pawer of 
suggestion through good literature. 


6. If a child dislikes some proper article 
of food, such as milk or cereal, and refuses 
it, or takes it under protest, what should be 
done? 

6. Cereal served in a pretty dish 
with a picture at the bottom may 
become an agent in a thrilling tale. 
One can develop the story, mouth- 
ful by mouthful, with the promise 
that at the end will appear the pic- 
ture of the Boy or the Beast or the 
Landscape-W here-it-all- Happened. 
Each spoonful gone is thus a step 
towards the climax, if not a joy in 
itself; and a good story never grows 
stale. I know a mother who sur- 
prised her over-dainty children one 
night with an unexpected “party” 
of bread and milk served in bed. 
When the “mother-bird” turned 
from nest to nest with a “worm” 
for the “birdies” one after another, 
it became a joyous game, eagerly 
anticipated every night. 

7. How can a perfectly well child who is 
lazy, — about his lessons, and about his 
little home duties, — be helped to be indus- 
trious? 

7. The moral example of a home 
where everyone is “busy” is a prime 
factor in correcting lazy tendencies. 
If a child’s tiny allowance (for I 
believe in allowances, strictly ac- 
counted for, beginning at an early 
age) were conditional upon a proper 
fulfillment of his home and school du- 
ties, and proportionately increased 
by industry, I should say he would 
have the needed incentive. 


8. How can little children be taught to 
overcome shyness? 


8. The child who is shy because 
she lacks self-confidence should be 
distracted into forgetting herself 
and encouraged when she succeeded 
in doing so, by judicious apprecia- 
tion. Her shyness should never be 
noticed or commented upon. She 
should not be pushed or made con- 
spicuous. I should not, however, 
let her remain in a corner, but try 
to interest her in things the other 
people were doing or saying, show- 
ing my sympathy by behaving as if 
she and I felt alike about it. With- 
out calling attention to her, I should 
encourage her to take part with me 
in everything, until gradually she 
forgot and found herself one with 
the rest. 


9. What is the best course to follow with 
a boy when he reaches the age at which he 
begins to think and say that “girls don’t 
amount to anything?” 

g. Encourage the masterful girl- 
hater to meet nice girls as often as 
possible. Put him in the way of 
reading books in which girls play a 
part equally significant with boys. 
There are many such nowadays, as 
interesting and fully as wholesome 
as the popular tales of mere-boy ad- 
venture. Let him get hold of “ Lit- 
tle Men” and “Little Women,” of 
“Historic Girls” by the late El- 
bridge Brooks, and interest him 
with bits of information about fa- 
mous women. Above all, never let 
him hear the disparaging remarks 
that disloyal women in their homes 
often carelessly speak of their own 
Sex. 

10. What course should be followed with 
a little girl who has “attacks of giggles?” 

10. I am inclined to think that I 
should treat an attack of nervous 
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giggles as I would a coughing-spell; 
as neither a funny nor a naughty 
symptom; not dangerous to the gig- 
gler, but an unnecessary infliction 
upon others. Whether at church 
or at the table I should seriously 
and kindly send or accompany her 
into seclusion where she should re- 
main until the attack had ended. 
I believe the suggestion that gig- 
gling was like coughing, a slight, 
disagreeable complaint soon over, 
would eventually have force. 


The following set of answers will, I think, 
interest all our members. Each answer was 
written by a different member of the Library 
Club of Grove City, Pa. This club is taking 
the Home Progress Course of Instruction as a 
club. Each member is assigned each month one 
of the Questions. That member makes a study 
of the subject suggested by that particular ques- 
tion and writes an answer. From the resultant 
answers is made up a set, which is then sent 
on to the Editor of Home Procress. This set 
seems to the Editor especially good. 


ANSWERS TO THE JANUARY QUES- 
TIONS SENT IN BY MEMBERS OF 
THE LIBRARY CLUB OF GROVE 
CITY, PA. 


Question No. 1 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “Should children be told any- 
thing about money and its relation to their 
lives; or should they be permitted simply to 
accept food and shelter and clothing and 
education and care as a matter of course, 
without any knowledge of the labor neces- 
sary to obtain the money to provide these 
things for them?” 

It would seem that the above 
question would admit of but one an- 
swer unless we should disagree about 
the term “children,” — that is, at 
what age and to what extent this 
subject should be introduced. 

I can think of many instances 
where training from early youth, in 
this matter, would not only have 
secured the prosperity and happi- 


ness of a number of dependent 
lives, but also secured the one thing 
needful to develop poise and a cer- 
tain orderliness in the character 
itself, of lives made more sordid by 
such training; though the case of a 
thirteen-year-old son of a multi- 
millionaire, on an allowance, who 
could “make four pairs of shoes and 
three neckties ‘do’ for a year,” — to 
be sure this economy in clothes was 
for the sake of buying much-be- 
loved electrical appliances — has 
served as a warning that a wise 
oversight and moderation in all 
things is desirable. 

Question No. 2 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “Should children have few or 
many books and playthings?” 

Yes — the disposition and tem- 
perament of a child in good: health 
should be studied with great care. 
A normal child in good health 


‘ should not be sated with playthings, 


as more enjoyment can be obtained 
from a few. A few well-chosen play- 
things will teach the children to cre- 
ate as well as to preserve, while 
many will develop the most natu- 
ral trait in children, — to destroy. 
As to books, a child cannot have 
too many, but they should be 
chosen with great care. They 
should be clean, character-building 
books, but very simple; above all, 
try to avoid developing the mind 
faster than the body. 


Question No. 3 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “Ifa child shows a strong dislike 
for some grown-up friend of the family, 
what should be done?” 

It is pitiful to think of so much 
inbgrn intolerance in a child, but 
where it exists the cause should be 
sought for, then something done. 
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Children usually have faith in, and 
love, everyone who will let them, 
and most likely this offending friend 
of the family is the one at fault. 
But where intolerance exists, it is 
the lucky child who has a mother 
with a broad enough vision to culti- 
vate the art of tolerance in the sen- 
sitive immature nature under her 
care. Tolerance for others does not 
always come with age. The parents 
have the responsibility of its devel- 
opment in their children, making 
them comprehend that all are of 
use in the world, and that it is for 
all to recognize this though they 
may not understand it. So, if a child 
should show a strong dislike for 
some grown-up friend of the family, 
do not turn the offending friend 
away, or overlook the child’s preju- 
dice, but consider the friend a bless- 
ing in disguise and make the best of 
the opportunity. 

Question No. 4 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “How can children best be 
taught respect for old age?” 

I think the first and best way in 
which to teach children respect for 
old age is by example. Children re- 
flect their parents’ manners so 
quickly, and if we as parents are 
careful to treat the older members 
of our own families with the respect 
and deference due them the children 
will do the same. 


Question No. 5 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “ If one child of the family whois 
very careful with his books and toys does 
not wish to lend them to a brother or sister 
who is careless, what had best be done?” 


This question has a very practical 
bearing in our home where there is 


one girl ten years old, and a little 
sister of three. To say that the older 


should give up to the younger, either 
always or never, does not solve the 
question. It requiresa compromise. 
We must try to overcome the sel- 
fishness of the one and the destruc- 
tiveness of the other. The older 
should be encouraged, not com- 
pelled, to give up gradually the out- 
grown toys and to share others in 
play with the younger, and the play 
should stop whenever carelessness 
or destructiveness is manifested. 
Some cherished toys and books 
should be loaned only when the 
careless child has learned to take as 
good care as theowner. Carefulness 
is a quality to be commended in the 
older child; and it is more than 
should be expected of any child to 
stand by and see her choicest trea- 
sures perish one by one. 


Question No. 6 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, ‘‘ What is the best plan to follow 
with a child who is afraid to be left alone 
in the dark?” 

A child who is afraid of the dark 
is greatly to be pitied, and should be 
dealt with very carefully. It is usu- 
ally due to nervousness, or again, it 
may be that the child has been 
frightened by a thoughtless nurse. 
It is useless to persist and try to 
overcome the fear by putting the 
child into the dark, but trust in the 
child’s inborn faith in a Father’s 
care. A child taught that God can 
take care of him anywhere, even in 
the dark, can gradually overcome 
the fear. Add to the thought that 
God is present to take care of him, 
the idea that the hovering darkness 
is but a blanket and when it is lifted 
all will be bright again with God’s 
sunlight; and again it could be com- 
pared with the mother hen who 
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covers her little chicks with her 
protecting wings, in that way God 
protects his little ones — his blanket 
of darkness. 


Question No. 7 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “‘ Should children be given rea- 
sons for doing what their parents tell them 
to do; or should they be taught to obey 
without explanation?” 

Children should be taught im- 
plicit obedience before they are old 
enough to ask for an explanation; 
and in very few instances after their 
reasoning powers are developed, 
should the wise parent find it neces- 
sary to explain. 


Question No. 8 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “ Should little boys be taught any 
of what are usually regarded as distinctly 
feminine occupations,— such as sewing, 
household work, or cooking?” 


No! Boys should be boys and 
educated along such lines as best to 
fit them to be able-bodied, good and 
intelligent men. 


Question No. g in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “‘ How can little children best be 
taught to respect a confidential communi- 
cation; in other words, how can they best 
learn to ‘keep a secret’?” 

By imitation, and by the parents 
respecting the confidences of the 
children. If parents and older per- 
sons would take the children seri- 
ously in their little visionary tales, 
and hold them as confidences, not 
repeating them or laughing over 
them before a roomful of people, or 
scattering them broadcast through 
the neighborhood, the children 
themselves would follow the exam- 
ple set before them and hold the 
more personal communications from 
the public. Of course, first and fore- 
most, the age and disposition of the 


child and the nature of the commu- 
nication should be considered before 
any information in the form of a 
secret is given. 


Question No. 10 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “ Should children be allowed to 
have, and to go to parties?” 


Children should not be allowed 
to have and to go to the modern 
party. They should be allowed to 
invite a few friends to spend the 
afternoon, dressed so that they can 
enjoy themselves and have a gen- 
eral good time. Children need the 
companionship of children theirown 
age, but not the torture and excite- 
ment of a modern party. 


THE VOTE OF THE MEMBERS ON 
THE FEBRUARY QUESTIONS 


1. Should children be taught to give their 
money to persons needing it, or should they 


_ be taught to contribute it to a fund having 


for its object the relief of such necessities as 
those persons have? 

WHILE some of our members think, 
with Dean Hodges, that children 
should be taught from the begin- 
ning to give to a fund rather than to 
an individual, the great majority of 
the members think that the child 
had better contribute to the need of 
a person than to a fund having for 
its object the relief of the necessity 
of that and other similar persons. 
As one member says, children can 
better understand that they are do- 
ing good if they help someone whom 
they can actually see. Another 
member believes that a desire to con- 
tribute to a fund will spring from 
the child’s sense of having helped an 
indiyidual. Children, as another 
member says, like to do things 
themselves; — if they give their 
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pennies to help an individual, they 
feel that they are doing this; if the 
pennies are sent to a fund, the chil- 
dren are likely to feel that someone 
else is doing the kindness for them 
with their pennies. One member 
feels that children should do both, 
— help needy individuals, and con- 
tribute to funds. 

2. Should children be taught to be careful 
of their clothes when playing, or should they 
have nothing said to them about not soiling 
or tearing their garments? 

Practically all our members think 
that children should be taught to 
take reasonable care of their clothes, 
whether the garments in question 
are “everyday,” or “best” clothes. 
One member says further that “rea- 
sonable care” of everyday clothes 
and “reasonable care” of best 
clothes would not be the same. An- 
other member, following out the 
same line of thought, says that even 
a small boy will have no trouble in 
being “careful” of his clothes if he 
is suitably dressed for the occa- 
sion, — denim rompers for play, and 
a white suit for Sunday school. 
Most of the members, in answer to 
this question, lay stress on the im- 
portance of clothing children suit- 
ably for various occasions. Many 
other members suggest that, since 
clothes and laundry cost money, a 
child should be taught the economic 
importance of not tearing or soiling 
them unnecessarily. 


3. Should children be required to show 
their parents the letters they write, or should 
their correspondence be as private as is that 
of grown people? 


Very nearly all the members 
think that children should not be 
required to show their correspond- 
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ence to their parents; but that they 
should be encouraged to do this, in 
order that they may learn the prin- 
ciples of correct letter-writing. The 
opinion of most of the members is 
that children should be asked to 
show their letters to their parents 
only with this end in view. One 
member suggests that parents 
should occasionally offer to show 
their children letters that they have 
written, in order that the children 
may see how father and mother 
write letters. The opinion of all our 
members is that parents should win, 
not force, the confidence of their 
children in this matter of showing 
their correspondence. 


4. Should children select books for them- 
selves in the children’s room of the public 
library, or should suitable books be selected 
for them by the librarian or their parents? 

All our members are practically 
unanimous in thinking that parents, 
having discovered what kinds of 
books particularly interest their 
children, should put within their 
reach the best examples they can 
find of those kinds. Furthermore, 
practically all our members believe 
that, in addition to giving children 
such books as they already like, par- 
ents should give them the other 
good books and kinds of books that 
they should like. The reading of 
children, it is agreed, should be as 
wide as that of their elders. The 
children’s room in the average pub- 
lic library is apt to be filled with the 
best books. Most of our members 
think that the children may be al- 
lowed to choose from these such as 
they prefer. All our members agree 
that the parents and the librarians 
should unite in a readiness to sug- 
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gest and to direct the reading of the 
children; but should allow them as 
much as possible the freedom to 
choose what they like of the best. 


5. Should a child who is delicate — who 
takes cold easily, for example,— be told that 
this is the case, and warned to be especially 
careful to avoid those things which make him 
ill, or should he be guarded without being 
told that he is not so strong as other children. 

Almost all of our members think 
that delicate children should not be 
told that they are not so strong as 
other children, because such know- 
ledge is likely to make them timid 
and self-conscious. Most of the 


members think that delicate chil- 
dren should be guarded without 
their knowledge. 


6. Should children write, thanking persons 
who have sent them presents, at Christmas, 
or on their birthdays, or should their parents 
do this for them? 

All our members are agreed that 
children should write themselves 
thanking persons who have sent 
them gifts. One member suggests 
that the father or mother enclose in 
the child’s letter a note of apprecia- 
tion. 

7. Should children who live in the country 
be taken occasionally to the city, or should 
they be kept entirely from the excitement 
of city life? 

The majority of our members 
think that children who live in the 
country should be allowed to-make 
occasional visits to the city. Some 
of our members think this will make 
the country children realize that 
the city is not so superior to the 
country as they may have thought. 
Others of our members feel that 
the country children will learn from 
these visits that the city is not so 
undesirable a place as enthusiastic 


lovers of country life, spending a 
brief vacation in the country, may 
have led them to suppose. Other 
members think that, change of 
scene being beneficial for everyone, 
country children should be given it 
by occasional city visits. 


8. Should it be explained to children that 
some persons are rich and some poor? 


Our members are about evenly 
divided as to whether it is wise to 
tell children that some persons are 
rich and some persons are poor. 
About half the members think that 
the matter of money involved in the 
question makes it undesirable for a 
subject of conversation with a child. 
The other half of our members 
think that, since children must 
sooner or later learn that the mate- 
rial things of our life are unevenly 
divided, there is no advantage in 
delaying the knowledge. These 


* members think that since money 


does occupy an important place in 
every life, children should learn 
early to understand what that place 
is and is not. However, all ourmem- 
bers are agreed that children should 
be taught that the best wealth does 
not consist of money, but of health, 
a good home, congenial work, 
happy play, and loving friends. 

9. How can an only child be taught the 


spirit of “give and take” — learned, as a 
p g 


matter of course, in a family of three or four 
children? 


All our members are agreed that 
an only child can best learn the 
spirit of give and take through in- 
tercourse with other children. 

10. What should be said to a child of nine, 
who, having read “Hamlet,” asks, “What 


was it that Hamlet saw and heard, when he 
thought he saw and heard his father?” 


A number of our members an- 











swered this question by saying that 
no child of nine should read “ Ham- 
let.” Other members said that they 
would say to a child of nine who 
had read the play, and who did ask 
the question cited, “‘I do not know; 
no one knows.” Still other mem- 
bers said that they would tell the 
child that Hamlet had seen and 
heard nothing; that, his brain being 
disturbed, he had thought that he 
saw and heard his father; but that 
he had not. A few members were of 
the opinion of Dean Hodges, that a 
child should be told, — of course, 
with great care and reverence, — 
that many persons have honestly 
thought that they had held com- 
munion with the dead; and that no 
one can say absolutely that they 
had not. All our members were per- 
plexed by this question. The Editor 
does not wonder at that. It has 
perplexed every reader of “ Ham- 
let.” More than this, the question 
as to intercourse with the invisible 
world has perplexed the people of 
the visible world from the very be- 
ginning. In spite of the perplexities 
of this question, most of our mem- 
bers answered it in a particularly 
interesting and interested way. 


Question No. 1. in the Questions for Jan- 
uary reads as follows: “Should children be 
told anything about money and its relation 
to their lives; or should they be permitted 
simply to accept food and shelter and cloth- 
ing and education and care as a matter of 
course, without any knowledge of the labor 
necessary to obtain the money to provide 
these things for them?” The following an- 
swer to this question seems to us one that 
will be helpful to all our members. 


THANKFULNESS FOR BLESSINGS 


The idea taken up in the lower 
grades of our schools in connection 
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with Thanksgiving seems to me a 
good one. At this time the child is 
helped to see his relationship to his 
fellow-men, through his obtaining 
food, shelter and clothes. Where he 
gets them (store), where merchant 
gets them (manufacturer), where 
manufacturer gets them (nation). 
It gives him a more connected view 
of life as well as a responsibility in 
caring for his food, shelter and 
clothes. 
Lois R. FENNER, 
Plainwell, Mich. 


Question 6 in the Questions for January 
reads, “What is the best plan to follow with 
a child who is afraid to be left alone in the 
dark?” Oneof our members sends us the fol- 
lowing suggestive answer to this question. 


A CHILD’S NIGHT-THOUGHTS 


When my youngest boy was 
about four, he began to be afraid in 
the dark, thinking mice were under 
his bed, and being generally fear- 
ful. I told him not to be afraid, that 
I would lie down with him, which I 
did until he was asleep. Then if he 
awoke during the evening and was 
afraid, I turned on an electric light 
and left it until he was asleep. I had 
no fear of his forming a habit, and 
he didn’t. Although he does not 
now like to be alone in the dark as 
well as when it is light, yet he is 
over any acute fear. 

Also, I tried what Lucy Larcom 
says was done to her. She was 
taken out in her sister’s arms and 
told to look up at the stars. She 
says she always went to sleep hap- 
pier, feeling that the stars were out 
there even if she could not see them. 
It is interesting to read in this con- 
nection her poem called “A Child’s 
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Night-Thoughts.” To me, it is a 
beautiful poem, and hints at a way 
to acquaint a child with the won- 
ders and beauties of the night that 
all the discipline in the world would 
fail to bring out. To quote a few 
stanzas: — 


They put her to bed in the darkness, 
And bade her be quiet and good; 

But she sobbed in the silence, and trembled, 
Though she tried to be brave as she could. 


For the night was so real, so awful! 
A mystery closing around, 

Like the walls of a deep, deep dungeon 
That hid her from sight and sound. 


One evening the hands that undressed her 
Led her out of the door close by, 

And a voice bade her look for a moment 
Up into the wonderful sky. 


And this had been all around her, 
While she shuddered alone in bed! 

The beautiful, grand revelation, 
With ecstasy sweet she read. 


And she sank into sound child-slumber, 
All folded in splendors high, 

All happy and soothed with blessings, 
Breathed out of the heart of the sky. 


The darkness now was no dungeon, 
But a key into wide release; 

And the night was a vision of freedom, 
A presence of heavenly peace. 


As in so many other cases, it is a 
matter of substitution — giving a 
beautiful, healthy impression in the 
place of a morbid one. No amount 
of arguing would have helped — 
it was the substitute! So read 
Lucy Larcom’s poem and try to 
fill the mind of the little fright- 
ened child with beautiful thoughts 
of the night, not forgetting, how- 
ever, to leave on the light! 

Mrs. Eveazar Carte, 
Belmont, Mass. 


Question No. 8 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads as follows: “Should little boys be 
taught any of what are usually regarded 
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as distinctly feminine occupations, — such 
as sewing, household work, or cooking?” We 
have received a number of interesting an- 
swers to this question. We are printing one 
that is especially illuminating. 


THE BOY LAUNDRESS 


THE small boy is supposed to have 
a natural antipathy to water — 
when the latter is used for cleansing 
purposes. We have all observed, 
however, the powerful attraction of 
a mud-puddle, especially when the 
boy has n’t his rubber boots on, and 
we know at how tender an age he 
loves to souzle his playthings in the 
bath-tub. Why not utilize this 
tendency as soon as the boy is 
strong enough, by letting him sou- 
zle to a definite end in the wash- 
tub? Such work furnishes a whole- 
some, practical form of manual 
training to which I find the boy 


_ takes very readily if it can be pre- 


sented to his imagination in the 
right way — (and a wondrous aid 
it is in the care of his finger-nails). 
One lesson in washing will do more 
to make him careful about soiling 
his clothes needlessly than weeks of 
preaching. A boy of twelve, who 
had just been required to wash one 
of his own garments, recently said 
to me, “Now I’m going to wash all 
my clothes every week.” The boy is 
no candidate for wings, either, but a 
genuine boy — one of these “‘ prob- 
lems” all the parents are talking 
about. 

My first experience with teaching 
a boy to wash was in a house full of 
servants, where the one child had 
nothing he was absolutely obliged 
to do to contribute to the comfort 
of the family. He was crammed 
full of energy which the big city he 
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lived in gave him no chance to work 
off. One evening after Robert had 
gone upstairs the housekeeper came 
to me with his supper-tray in her 
hand. His napkin and the tray- 
cloth were swimming in milk. “This 
is the way Robert leaves his tray 
every night,” said she. Evidently 
he was making a practice of pouring 
the milk on the tray — probably 
just to see what would happen, 
after the manner of eight-year-olds. 

I took the napkins upstairs, and 
the next morning after Robert had 
made his bed, I remarked, “‘ Now 
we’ll wash the napkins that you had 
on your tray last night.”’ He looked 
up with some surprise. “‘ You re- 
member you spilled milk on your 
napkins, and of course when any- 
thing like that happens which makes 
extra work the person who does it 
wants to make it right.” The logic 
of this did not make an immediate 
appeal to his reason. However, we 
proceeded to the washing lesson. 
I showed him how to soap and rub 
the napkins, and then we rinsed 
them, once, twice, three times, to be 
sure there was no soap left in them. 
The different stages of this process 
appealed a little more to his reason 
than the arguments for doing the 


job. But suddenly he bethought 
him that there was n’t usually much 
time between bed-making and start- 
ing for school. “Oh, dear,” he 
cried, “I shall be late for school!” 
“Yes,” said I, “very likely you 
will;” (fortunately he cared a great 
deal about a perfect record for at- 
tendance) “that’s what often hap- 
pens when there’s an accident that 
makes extra work.” He fumed 
vigorously during the remain- 
der of the process, but finished 
it thoroughly. ‘‘ Now,” I said, “this 
afternoon we’ll iron these.” He 
hadn’t time to debate this propo- 
sition. 

After luncheon we went down to 
the laundry, where the irons were 
hot; Maggie had sprinkled the 
napkins for us. I showed the boy 
how to spread them out evenly on 
the board, how to fold the two sel- 
vages together, how to press them 
dry, and fold them square and true. 
Before we had finished he had grown 
really enthusiastic in his enjoyment 
of the work, and as he set his iron 
back on the stove, he remarked 
cheerily, “Why, I really like to 
iron.” I noticed, however, that there 
was nomore milk spilledon the tray. 

A Moruer Pro Tem. 


THE PRIMROSE 


First came the primrose, 
On the bank high, 

Like a maiden looking forth 
From the window of a tower 
When the battle rolls below, 


So looked she, 


And saw the storms go by. 


SYDNEY DoBELL. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


BASED ON THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — at 
the end of each month; and discuss the topics 
given in the current issue of the magazine.) 


I. HEattu. 

a. When one of the children is 
ill, do I know what precau- 
tions to take to prevent the 
other children of the family 
from getting the disease? 

b. When one of my children, 
having been ill, is convales- 
cent, am I careful not to let 
that child mingle with the 
other children until the period 
of convalescence is com- 
pletely over? 

c. Am I careful to keep my chil- 


dren away from houses in the . 


neighborhood in which there 
are cases of sickness, — if 
only common colds? 

II. Menta TRaInINc. 

a. DoI know how to tell stories, 
and what stories to tell, to 
my baby? 

b. Are the pictures in my home 
of the very best; and selected 
with a view to pleasing the 
tastes of the entire family? 

c. Is there “recreation” in my 
home; and is it “‘educa- 
tional’’? 

III. Morar Guipance. 

a. Am I doing all within my 
power to help the widowed 
mothers of my acquaintance 
to keep their homes? 

b. Am I helping my children to 
be true lovers of nature in 


order that they may learn the 
great moral lessons taught 
them by the natural world? 

c. Do I put into the hands of 
my children books and arti- 
cles about great men and wo- 
men, that they may thereby 
learn to follow in their foot- 
steps? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


SELECTED WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE 
(The Editor would advise that members 


select from this list two or more books under 
each main topic ; and read them at leisure.) 


I. Heauru. 
1. “Wake Robin,” by John Bur- 
roughs. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.) 
A delightful book. It will help the na- 


ture lover to see nature as she is in her 
loveliest April mood. 


2. “First Aid in Nursery Ail- 
ments,” by Emilyn Lincoln 
Coolidge. (Sturgis & Walton 
Company. $.50 net.) 

A valuable book. It will help young 
mothers to care for their children pro- 


perly when ill with any of the “children’s 
diseases.” 


3. “The Care of the Child in 
Health,” by Nathan Oppen- 
heim. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.) 

A valuable book. With its help, the 


epidemics of “children’s diseases” may 
be prevented. 


4. “The Spring of the Year,” 
by Dallas Lore Sharp. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $.60 net, 
postpaid.) 

A pleasant book. It will take the 
reader out of doors. 
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5. “Genetics,” by Herbert E. 
Walter. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.) 

A significant book. It treats of hered- 


ity in a style at once simple and scien- 
tific. 


6. ““Poems of Country Life,” 
compiled by George S. Bryan. 
(Sturgis and Walton Company. 
$.75 net.) 

A delightful anthology. The lover of 
country life will welcome it. 

II. Mentat TRAINING. 

1. “Tell Me ‘Why’ Stories,” by 
C. H. Claudy. (McBride, Nast 
& Company. $1.25 net; postage 
10 cents.) 

A delightful book. The stories in it 

are such as the very little children will 
enjoy. 
2. “Stories of Art and Artists,” 
by Clara Erskine Clement. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$4.00 net.) 


An unusual book. The many pictures, 
as well as its text, furnish a real educa- 
tion in art. 


3. “Conversation; What to Say 
and How to Say It,” by Mary 
Greer Conklin. (Funk and Wag- 
nalls. $1.00 net.) 

A fine book. All lovers of good talk 
will find it helpful. 
4. “The Kindergarten,” by Su- 
san Blow, Patty Hill, and Eliza- 
beth Harrison. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 

A valuable book. It presents three 
points of view of kindergarten, each and 
every one of which will be useful, inter- 


esting and valuable to the mother who 
is sending her child to kindergarten. 


5. “The Spirit of American Lit- 
erature,” by John Macy. (Dou- 
bleday, Page and Company. 
$1 50 net.) 


A significant volume. Every lover of 
books should read it. 


6. “The Lady and Sada-Zan,” by 
Frances Little.’ (The Century 
Company. $1.00 net.) 


An interesting story. It describes the 
influence of the American system of edu- 
cation on a Japanese girl. 


III. Morar GuIDANnce. 


1. “The Call of the Carpenter,” 
by Bouck White. (Doubleday, 
Page & Company. $1.20 net.) 


No one can read it without being 

moved to think more deeply on the 
gospel story. 
2. ““The Reasonableness of the 
Religion of Jesus,” by William 
S. Rainsford, D.D. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25.) 

An inspiring book. Every person who 

reads will be helped to be a better 
Christian. 
3. “In the Foot-steps of Richard 
Coeur de Lion,” by Maude M. 
Holbach. (Little, Brown & 
Company. $4.00 net.) 


A charming book. Young and old will 
like to read it. 


4. “The Burden of a Woman,” 
by Richard Pryce. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.35 net; 
postage 12 cents.) 

A powerful story. It will enlarge and 

warm the human sympathy of all who 
read it. 
5. “Marriage and the Sex Ques- 
tion,” by Dr. F. W. Foerster. 
Translated by Meyrick Booth. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50 net.) 

A most significant book. All parents, 

teachers, and others in any way respon- 
sible for the moral guidance of children 
should read it. 
6. “Beckonings from Little 
Hands,” by Patterson DuBois. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company. $.75 
net.) 

A good book. It will be especially 


helpful to kindergartners and mothers 
of “‘baby children.” 





QUESTIONS FOR APRIL, 1913 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions berewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you bave had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET;; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. How can a child who is always late be taught to be punctual? 


. At what age should children be allowed to go to the theatre; and what 
kinds of plays should they be taken to see? 


. Should a boy be given piano lessons? 


. What should be done to break a boy of ten of the habit of teasing his 
little brother of four? 


. How can a “fidgety” child,—one who drums with his fingers, and 
wriggles his feet, be taught to be more reposeful? 


. How cana child who thinks too much about money and what it can 
buy be taught to understand that the best riches do not consist of 
material possessions? 


7. How can children best be taught a love for reading the Bible? 


8. What course should be followed with a little girl of eight who is too 
‘unselfish, — so that everyone “imposes on” her? 


. How much notice should be taken of what children say about what 
they should “like to be” when they are grown-up? 


. At what age should children cease saying their prayers to their mo- 
thers, and begin saying them alone? 





SPECIAL 
OFFER 


The Handbook of Health 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
low to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent 
Susan Chenery 


Teaching children the difference between 
right and wrong 


How to Tell Stories to 
Children 


Sara Cone Bryant 


The standard book on an art that every 
mother should cultivate 


Home Progress for one year 


Special Combined Price 


HOME PROGRESS 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


If you would have the most nutritious 
and wholesome bread, rolls, gems, griddle 
cakes, etc., use the FRANKLIN MILLS 
ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. This flour 
is the whole wheat ground to an even fine- 
ness, all but the outer husk (called bran). 
We do not consider bran fit for food. To 
a sensitive stomach bran is very irritating. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR is made of 
selected spring wheat which is particularly 
RICH IN GLUTEN and phosphates. 

FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR can be 
used in all your favorite recipes in place of 
white flour. The product will be a trifle 
darker, the natural whole wheat color, but 
the flavor will be tempting, while you are 
sure of the maximum of goodness. 

Always ask for and be sure you get 
FRANKLIN MILLS ENTIRE WHEAT 
FLOUR. The genuine original whole 
wheat flour introduced 35 years ago. It is 
best to buy this flour in the original pack- 
age as packed at our mill. Sold by grocers 
in cartons, sacks, half barrels, and barrels. 


Our booklet of choice recipes, including 
our prize recipe for raisin bread, MAILED 
FREE. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
131 State St., Boston 


A Book which should be in every home 


THE AMERICAN CHILD 


By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Progress 


In this delightful and instructive book, a good word is said for the 
much criticized American child,— who is really, after all, as we all know, 
a very nice one. The author considers the various phases of child life 
as they are seen at home, at play, — among actual children, — in the 
school-room, the library, and the church. The book is composed not 
of general statements about collective children, but of the narrative of 
actual observations of real, human, individual children. The author 
talks directly to the reader in a friendly, pleasant, cheerful way, which 
gives the book unique appeal and charm. 


With sixteen full-page illustrations from photographs of children by the well-known 
child photographer, Miss ALICE AUSTIN. $1.25 me¢. Postage 8 cents. 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Send for 32-page illustrated pamphlet explainiy 


THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


HAWTHORNE. 


In 22 volumes. 


EMERSON. 


In 12 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 volumes. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. 


HOLMES. 


In 13 volumes. 


WHITTIER. 


In 7 volumes. 


This series is published in small, handy volumes, 
of the right size for pleasant and comfortable 
reading. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, the presswork carefully done, and the 
binding durable as well as attractive. One hun- 
dred representative artists have contributed four 
hundred and eighty-five fine drawings reproduced 
in photogravure on plate paper. 

A Key to the Writings of these six authors, 
pointing out the remarkable variety of literature 
here contained, accompanies the series. This 
“Key” is in twelve volumes, entitled “A Friend 
in the Library,” and is sent free to those who buy 
the complete New Library Series. Write for 
Special Educational Offer. 


OTHER AMERICAN AUTHORS 
BRET HARTE. 


With one hundred and twenty-two engravings 
of Western scenes, etc., by Frederic Remington, 
William L. Taylor, Frederic Deilman, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Eric Pape, and others. 


In 19 volumes. 


ALDRICH. 


In 10 volumes. 


A series of ideal stories printed and bound in 
ideal style. Illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by American artists, portraits, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


4 Park Street . - Boston 
16 East 40th Street . New York 


~ 


JOHN FISKE. 


Comprising the American Histories and th 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscellaneous Writ 
ings of one of America’s clearest thinkers. Wi 
three hundred illustrations, including portraj 
rare maps, facsimiles, views, etc. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


In 36 volumes. 


In 24 volumes 


Including biographies of the American leader 
from the Revolution to the present time. Wit 
Fiske’s Histories (in twelve volumes), the mos 
complete and readable history of the United Stat 
from the Discovery of America to recent yeai 
Fully illustrated. Send for pamphlet on Americ 
History. 


THOREAU. 


In 20 volumes. 

Complete new edition, including Thoreau’s wov 
derful Journal. With photographs of Nature a 
Thoreau saw it, taken by Mr. Herbert W. Gleaso 
in Thoreau’s own country. 


BURROUGHS. 


In 15 volumes. 

Complete new edition of the writings of Amer 
ica’s greatest living naturalist. With pictures ij 
culors of many interesting birds and photograph 
from Nature. 


JUSTIN WINSOR, Esitor, Zhe Nor 


rative and Critical History of America. \ 
8 volumes. 


The highest authority on the history of America 
including the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cen 
tral and South America. With over twenty-fir 
hundred rare maps, portraits, facsimiles, and othe 
illustrations of great interest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


In to volumes. 

Edited by Eva March Tappan. A selection 
expert authority, of the best stories and poems fo 
children in the world’s literature. Contains ovel 
seven hundred selections from two hundred ané 
forty-two authors, and has five thousand pages 
Profusely illustrated. Send for special circulars. 


HOUGHTON 


THE RIVERSIDE PRES 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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Dlainigow this may be done most economically (sent free) 
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ers. Wii In 50 volumes, 
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Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 
ed full-page photogravures from photographs of 
[EN be actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
4Ve Bos by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
dmany rare prints. Each volume contains an 
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in leadenfind clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
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ountry ” while reading. Other illustrations from 
riginals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
: fartrick, H1. M. Paget, and others. 
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Nature 7 
-GleasPICKENS. 
In 32 volumes, 


With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 
cluding the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
nd Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
vruikshank, etc. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
nd much material not in other editions. 


THACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 
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hackeray himself, as well as many by other 
rtists. One hundred and twenty-two full-page 
A mericapplates and over sixteen hundred text illustrations. 
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en‘ RS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
In 16 volumes. 


Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
f the novels. With important introductions by 
he author, giving new and extremely interesting 
IR information about her writings. 
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ACAULAY. 
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( In 20 volumes. 


ems for 
ins ovel# With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 
red aniriginals in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 
| pagesicludes the History of England, Essays, Poems, and 
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WORDSWORTH. 


Poetical Works. In 10 volumes. 


A sumptuous new edition, with photographs 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 25 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 1000 copies. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. 


In 2 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


In 6 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


In 4 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. Limited to 375 copies. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


In ro volumes. Limited to 600 copies. 


Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders. 


The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at increased prices as copies 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, viz. :— 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, 10 volumes. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes. 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, 12 volumes. 

JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS, 19 volumes. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes. 

HOLMES’ WORKS, 15 volumes. 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. 
LONGFELLOW, 11 volumes. 

MACAULAY, 20 volumes. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE’S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, 10 volumes. 


COUPON 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphlet ‘‘ Building the 
Home Library.”’ 
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Chicago . Philadelphia . Pittsburg 
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THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
published as part of the 


HOME PROGRESS COURSE NO. 1. January-June, 1912 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckram 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 


The magazines contain articles on the following subjects : 


Tue RELATION OF THE Doctor TO ‘THE Book AND THE CHILD. 
THE Home. DIscIPuLineE IN THE Home. 
Tue CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. Mora EpvucaTION AMONG THE JEWS. 
TEACHING Goop MANNERS TOCHILD- Basy HyGIeEne. 
PicturEs FoR CHILDREN. 


HOME PROGRESS, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Sirs : : 

I enclose $1.50 in payment for the bound volume (postpaid) containing the six issues of the Home Progress Magazine (Jan- 
uary - June, 1912, inclusive). 


LIBERAL OFFERS 


will be made to those who will codperate with us in 


extending the membership of the 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 
and procuring subscriptions to the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


This opportunity is open to all 
For information address 
THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


The Riveniide Press 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





